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WELCOMING  REMARKS 

Anne  M.  Paulsen,  State 
Representative  (D-Belmont) 

I  want  to  welcome  you  to  the  State 
House  to  participate  in  what  we  hope  will  be 
an  informative  and  fascinating  day  which  will 
leave  us  with  energy  to  go  forward.  This 
conference  has  been  a  joint  venture  between 
the  Massachusetts  Caucus  of  Women  Legisla- 
tors and  the  McCormack  Institute's  Center  for 
Women  in  Politics  and  Public  Policy  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Boston  in  con- 
junction with  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Charles  Flaherty. 

The  Massachusetts  Caucus  of  Women 
Legislators,  at  its  annual  meeting  last  year, 
decided  to  focus  on  the  real  meaning  of  "family 
values."  Family  values  is  a  much  overused 
phrase  that  is  sprinkled  over  our  political 
discussions  to  provide  a  spark  much  like  a  little 
salt  on  an  otherwise  flavorless  dinner.  We 
realized  the  "family  values"  phrase  had  to  be 
turned  around,  because  the  real  issue  is  do  we, 
as  a  society,  value  our  families?  Common 
sense  would  tell  us  that  a  decent  job  and  time 
for  family  life  and  activities  are  essential  to  a 
successful  family.  Without  adequate  time  and 
money,  however,  families  cannot  flourish  and 
unless  we,  as  a  democratic  society,  make  it 
possible  for  families  to  succeed,  we  are  not 
truly  committed  to  "family  values."  Does  our 
changing  economic  landscape  threaten  the 
successful  family?  That  is  the  question  before 
us  today.  We  will  look  for  answers  as  well  as  a 
tool  to  guide  the  legislature  as  we  set  public 
policy  and  evaluate  legislative  initiatives  in  the 
future. 

We  all  have  the  power  to  go  forth  and 
to  make  change.  That's  the  joy  of  living  in  a 
democracy  and  we  should  take  advantage  of 
our  good  fortune.  Thank  you  for  joining  us 
today  to  seek  positive  solutions  to  some  of  our 
most  pressing  problems. 

Sherry  Penney,  President,  * 
University  of  Massachusetts 

On  behalf  of  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  am  delighted  to  welcome  all  of  you 
to  this  very  important  conference  on  families 


and  the  Massachusetts  economy.  I  am  deeply 
indebted  to  all  of  the  hard  work  of  the  groups 
and  people  responsible  for  putting  together 
today's  conference. 

One  of  the  principal  missions  of  the 
five  campuses  that  make  up  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  is  to  apply  the  formidable 
intellectual  strengths  the  campuses  possess  to 
help  solve  some  of  our  society's  most  pressing 
problems.  The  University  does  this  in  a 
number  of  ways  —  through  education,  through 
research,  and  through  a  multitude  of  outreach 
programs  and  projects  that  range  from  enhanc- 
ing public  schools  to  fostering  economic 
development.  Certainly,  the  research  under- 
taken by  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  public  policy,  is 
assisting  the  Commonwealth  to  deal  responsi- 
bly and  effectively  with  the  challenges  of  the 
1990s. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  I  believe  the 
University  faculty  and  staff  have  played  a 
major  role  in  examining  and  highlighting 
critical  issues.  Their  studies  have  not  been 
conducted  in  isolation,  but  often  in  collabora- 
tion with  other  parties,  be  they  governmental, 
quasi-public  or  representing  the  private  sector. 
The  net  —  and  positive  —  result  has  been  to 
create  a  better  understanding  of  how  Massa- 
chusetts —  its  people  and  its  organizations  — 
work  and  sometimes  don't  work.  The  goal, 
always,  is  to  present  solutions,  to  make  things 
better  so  that  there  is  steady,  constant  progress. 

I  believe  that  this  forum  offers  a 
wonderful  opportunity  for  us  to  realize  once 
again  the  promise  of  collaboration  between  the 
public  policy  institutes  of  the  University  and 
the  Legislature.   For  it  is  conferences  such  as 
this  one  where  policy  researchers,  community 
leaders,  business  representatives  and  public 
officials  can  share  information  and  engage  in  a 
search  for  sensible  solutions  that  will  create  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  all  citizens. 

In  1994,  we  established  the  Center  for 
Women  in  Politics  and  Public  Policy  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Boston  to  serve  as 
a  catalyst  for  education,  research  and  public 
service  projects  directly  and  specifically  related 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  women  throughout 
Massachusetts.  By  convening  this  conference 
in  association  with  the  Caucus  of  Women 
Legislators  and  Speaker  Flaherty,  the  Center 
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fulfills  its  mission  to  draw  on  the  extensive 
policy  expertise  available  at  both  our  public  and 
private  institutions. 

I  am  proud  that  the  Office  of  the 
President  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
through  the  Massachusetts  Economic  Project, 
provided  support  for  the  Center's  Economic 
Profile  of  Women  in  Massachusetts,  which 
provides  a  context  for  your  discussions  today. 
[Editors'  note:  An  executive  summary  of  this 
report  appears  on  page  41,]  This  report  is  the 
first  ever  compilation  of  data  and  analysis  of 
demographic  information  regarding  women  in 
Massachusetts.   It  is  a  profile  of  women's 
current  economic  position  in  Massachusetts, 
examining  as  it  does  the  age,  race  and  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  women  and  girls 
across  the  Commonwealth;  their  family  struc- 
ture, income  and  poverty  levels,  and  women's 
participation  and  involvement  in  the  workforce. 
It  is  must  reading  for  those  who  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  state,  for  it  provides  vital 
information  about  the  tremendous  changes 
women  in  Massachusetts  have  experienced 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  tensions 
those  changes  have  caused.  The  vast  economic 
and  social  changes  provide  new  opportunities 
for  women  while  at  the  same  time  present  a 
host  of  new  and  difficult  challenges  they  must 
deal  with. 

As  the  report  states,  "Avoiding  a 
collision  course  between  the  new  economy  and 
the  reality  of  women's  lives  will  require 
changes  in  both  workplace  and  in  government 
policies."  Those  changes  must  come  about  so 
that  women  are  viewed  and  treated  as  equal 
economic  partners  with  men,  and  are  not 
penalized  for  their  role  as  the  primary  care 
givers  in  their  families.  I  know  that  all  of  you 
taking  part  in  this  forum  are  embarking  on  a 
wonderful  session,  one  that  will  assist  both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  in  charting  a  public 
policy  course  that  is  bound  to  help  women  deal 
more  effectively  with  the  imperatives  of  work 
and  jobs,  and  family  and  children. 

*  At  the  time  of  the  conference  (November 
1995)  Sherry  Penney  was  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  on  an  interim 
basis.  Presently,  she  is  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Boston. 


Richard  Voke,  Majority  Leader, 
Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives  (D- Boston) 

It's  a  great  joy  to  be  here  today  and  I 
want  to  thank  your  staffs  and  participants  for 
putting  together  well-researched  and  in-depth 
materials,  and  for  focusing  on  some  of  the 
problems  we  face  today.  I  think  groups  like 
these,  coming  together  to  focus  and  identify 
problems  and  then  putting  forth  constructive 
solutions,  provide  a  positive  step  forward. 

The  problems  we  face  have  become 
very  clear  and  we  know  what  they  are.  We 
know  that  the  economic  disparity  between  the 
rich  and  poor  is  becoming  greater  every  day. 
We  know  that  the  "haves"  are  better  off  than 
the  "have-nots."  We  know  that  there  are 
children  being  brought  up  better  than  ever 
before  in  both  two-parent  and  single-parent 
families,  but  we  also  know  that  it  takes  more 
time  and  effort.  We  know  that  the  disparity 
among  children  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
Economic  studies  tell  us  that  if  you're  in  a  two- 
parent  family  and  both  parents  are  working, 
while  they  are  struggling,  they  are  getting  by. 
But  one-parent  families,  which  exist  in  many 
instances  today,  are  struggling.  The  spiral  of 
poverty  ratchets  down,  the  difficulty  gets 
greater  and  children  are  being  denied  essential 
services. 

We  as  a  society  must  make  an  eco- 
nomic commitment  to  those  who  need  it 
because  if  we  have  people  who  can't  work  in 
an  internationalized  economy,  we're  going  to 
go  down  the  drain  as  an  economic  power.  We 
also  have  to  make  a  moral  commitment  to  make 
sure  that  children  are  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary services  to  get  an  equal  start  in  life.  When 
we  educate,  when  we  train,  when  we  bring 
skills  to  children,  they  will  then  be  productive 
members  of  society  who  will  break  away  from 
some  of  the  poverty  that  has  strangled  them  and 
their  parents  in  the  past. 

It  will  take  an  investment  in  the  future. 
We  have  to  do  things  efficiently.  Dollars  are 
scarce  —  no  matter  how  many  you  want  to 
spend.  But,  target  your  constituency,  target  the 
programs,  measure  the  results  and  bring  all  our 
children  along.  In  that  way,  we'll  have  a  great 
society  in  20  years.  Thanks  so  much  for 
inviting  me  here  today. 
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Elizabeth  A.  Sherman,   Director, 
McCormack  Institute's  Center  for 
Women  in  Pontics  and  Public  Policy, 
University  of  Massachusetts  Boston 

On  behalf  of  the  Center  for  Women  in 
Politics  and  Public  Policy  at  the  McCormack 
Institute,  I  want  to  thank  Anne  Paulsen,  the 
planning  committee  chair,  the  Caucus  of 
Women  Legislators  and  Speaker  Charles 
Flaherty  for  devoting  the  time,  resources  and 
enthusiasm  to  bring  this  family  policy  confer- 
ence to  fruition  today. 

This  conference  developed  out  of  the 
imagination  and  concerns  of  women  legislators 
who  had  the  foresight  to  recognize  that  now  is 
the  time  to  face  the  clash  between  the  dynamics 
of  a  competitive  economy  and  the  real  needs  of 
Massachusetts'  families  for  productive  work, 
adequate  incomes,  safe  neighborhoods,  good 
schools  and  time  for  rest  and  recreation. 

Today  we  have  made  a  good  start 
identifying  some  of  the  trends  and  forces  that 
affect  both  our  families  and  the  economy.  But 
all  the  time,  effort  and  thought  that  went  into 
this  conference  will  have  been  lost  if  we  don't 
commit  ourselves  to  follow  through  with 
serious  deliberations,  quality  research  and 
tough  decision-making  here  in  the  legislature. 

Establishing  strong  working  ties 
between  the  world  of  academia  and  the  world 
of  politics  and  government  is  a  highly- valued 
goal,  but  all  too  rarely  achieved.  I  am  delighted 
that  a  fully  collaborative,  working  relationship 
has  developed  over  the  past  eight  months 
between  those  of  us  connected  to  the  Center  for 
Women  in  Politics  and  Public  Policy  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  Boston  and  the 
Caucus  of  Women  Legislators. 

Our  success  in  working  together  to 
conceptualize  and  organize  this  family  policy 
conference  today  convinces  me  of  the  power  of 
women's  focused  and  mutually  supportive 
energy.   I  hope  that  productive  symbiosis  will 
thrive  and  grow  as  we  continue  to  work  to- 
gether creatively  to  achieve  the  goals  and 
aspirations  we  share  in  common. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  to  focus  in 
the  coming  year  on  creative  ways  to  sustain 
supportive  communities  across  the  Common- 
wealth that  are  fully  dedicated  to  the  social 
development  of  all  families  and  every  citizen 


from  our  youngest  newborns  to  families  of 
every  form  and  composition  to  our  senior 
citizens. 

This  wonderful  convocation  of  educa- 
tors, legislators,  activists,  corporate  officials, 
public  administrators,  journalists,  students  and 
families  from  all  parts  of  the  state  began  as  a 
twinkle  in  Representative  Pat  Jehlen's  eye 
almost  a  year  ago.  Last  march  at  the  Caucus' 
annual  retreat  at  Regis  College,  Representative 
Anne  Paulsen  volunteered  to  chair  a  planning 
committee  that  has  met  regularly  and  worked 
extremely  hard  ever  since  to  conceptualize  and 
produce  all  the  elements  that  have  come 
together  so  beautifully  in  this  conference.  So, 
many  thanks  to  the  Caucus  Co-chairs  Senator 
Lois  Pines  and  Representative  Pat  Jehlen  for 
the  creative  spark  that  imagined  this  event, 
recognizing  the  imperative  for  a  discussion  of 
this  kind. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  to  have 
our  newly  established  Center  for  Women  in 
Politics  and  Public  Policy  at  the  McCormack 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  in 
Boston  serve  as  the  convener  of  this  extraordi- 
nary series  of  discussions.  As  most  of  you 
know,  the  McCormack  Institute  established  the 
Center  as  a  vehicle  for  the  development  of  a 
new  area  focusing  on  women  in  public  leader- 
ship and  policy  issues. 

We  welcome  your  involvement  and 
support  as  we  move  ahead  in  building  what  we 
hope  will  be  a  vital  resource  for  women 
actively  engaged  in  working  together  to  shape 
and  influence  the  public  life  of  the 
Commonwealth. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS 
ECONOMY 

Massachusetts  Economic 
Conditions  and  Outlook  and 
Selected  Income  Trends 

Katharine  Bradbury,  Vice  President 
and  Economist,  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Boston 

Today  I'd  like  to  give  you  a  brief 
overview  of  current  economic  conditions  in 
Massachusetts,  describe  some  structural  shifts 
that  have  been  occurring  in  the  economy  (both 
nationally  and  locally),  and  outline  changing 
patterns  of  family  income  (also  nationally  and 
regionally),  all  with  an  eye  to  some  of  the 
factors  that  are  likely  to  influence  the  economic 
prospects  of  the  Commonwealth's  families  in 
the  future. 

We've  seen  some  ups  and  downs  in 
economic  activity  in  Massachusetts  this  year, 
but  the  general  picture  is  one  of  continued 
growth,  albeit  at  a  slower  rate:  slower  than  a 
year  ago  and  slower  than  in  the  nation. 
Throughout  this  recovery  we've  expanded 
more  slowly  than  the  nation,  so  with  the  nation 
now  growing  more  slowly  than  it  was  a  year 
ago,  we  are  too. 

Massachusetts  has  been  gaining  jobs 
for  three-and-a  half  years,  as  has  the  nation.  A 
lot  of  people  are  surprised  to  hear  that  we've 
been  recovering  for  over  three  years.  That 
surprise  is  partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the 
recession  was  very  severe  here  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  local  recovery  has  been  quite 
modest. 

Not  a  surprise  to  most  of  you,  I'd 
guess,  is  that  first  fact  —  that  Massachusetts 
and  the  rest  of  New  England  were  much 
harder  hit  in  the  1991-92  recession  than  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  New  England  started  losing 
jobs  sooner  and  lost  more  steeply  than  the 
other  regions  of  the  country.  While  we  went 
into  the  downturn  more  than  a  year  before 
most  of  the  nation,  we  began  recovering  at 
about  the  same  time  —  the  end  of  1991 .  Since 
then,  in  most  other  regions  of  the  country  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  payroll  employment  has 
recovered  to  well  above  its  pre-recession  peak, 
but  not  in  New  England. 


Among  the  New  England  states,  Massachu- 
setts declined  the  most  in  the  recession;  at  its 
low  point,  one  in  nine  Massachusetts  jobs  had 
been  lost.  Since  that  time,  just  over  half  of  the 
number  of  jobs  lost  during  the  downturn  have 
been  replaced.  While  Massachusetts  is  still 
about  5  percent  below  its  pre-recession  job 
peak,  in  recent  months  the  job  gains  here  have 
been  steadier  than  in  the  other  New  England 
states. 

Unemployment  shows  a  slightly 
different  picture  of  Massachusetts  compared 
with  the  nation  —  a  picture  in  which  we're 
generally  tracking  the  national  performance 
rather  than  lagging  behind.  In  October,  1995, 
unemployment  in  Massachusetts  was  5.3 
percent  —  slightly  below  the  U.S.  rate  of  5.5 
percent.  While  state  unemployment  rates  tend 
to  be  bouncier  than  the  national  rate,  the 
bounces  in  the  Massachusetts  jobless  rate  have 
centered  around  the  national  rate  over  the  last 
year  or  so. 

This  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
two  key  indicators  of  the  state's  economic 
health  —  employment  growth  lagging  the 
nation  but  unemployment  tracking  —  largely 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  labor  force  has  been 
stagnant  or  declining  in  Massachusetts  over 
the  last  few  years.  With  fewer  people  in  the 
area  looking  for  work,  the  unemployment  rate 
can  improve  even  with  modest  job  growth. 


A  CLOSER  LOOK  AT  JOB  GAINS  .... 

While  as  I  said  earlier,  Massachusetts 
has  now  recovered  just  over  half  the  number  of 
jobs  lost  during  the  recession,  the  industry 
mix  of  the  jobs  being  added  —  shown  in  Chart 
1  (page  9)  —  is  quite  different  from  the  lost 
jobs.  It's  also  quite  different  from  the  typical 
pattern  in  recoveries.  Well  over  half  the  job 
additions  in  the  V/z  years  of  recovery  have 
come  in  services  industries.  Services  (tallest 
bar)  is  a  hodgepodge  category.  This  broad 
services  category  includes  a  range  of  indus- 
tries, from  social  services  to  business  services 
(see  Chart  2  —page  9).  Included  are  software 
development  and  window-washers;  lawyers, 
doctors,  educators,  engineers,  and  xerox  copy 
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services.    Chart  2  also  indicates  how  Massa- 
chusetts' services  jobs  differ  from  the  nation's. 
Most  noticeable  here  is  our  greater  concentra- 
tion in  educational  and  health  services. 

Looking  in  more  detail  at  where  job 
gains  are  occurring,  Table  1  (page  10)  ranks 
industries  by  the  number  of  jobs  added  in 
Massachusetts  from  the  trough  of  the  recession 
through  October  of  1 995 .   At  the  top  of  the 
list,  adding  37,400  jobs  in  Massachusetts  over 
the  3V2  years  of  recovery,  is  business  services. 
Business  services  includes  temporary  help 
services  —  which  has  been  responsible  for 
large  numbers  of  new  jobs  nationally  in  the 
recovery.  If  a  firm  hires  someone  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  through  a  personnel  supply  agency, 
that  person  shows  up  as  part  of  the  services 
industry,  regardless  of  what  industry  he  or  she 
is  actually  working  in.  Business  services  also 
includes  computer  and  data  processing  ser- 
vices and  telemarketing.  Another  services 
industry  has  added  almost  as  many  new  jobs  in 
the  Massachusetts  recovery  —  health  services 
other  than  hospitals;  this  too  has  been  a  fast- 
growth  industry  nationally.  The  plus  list  also 
includes  several  types  of  wholesale  and  retail 
trade  —  eating  and  drinking  places  show  up 
third,  and  food  retailers  and  auto  retailers 
appear  further  down  the  list.  Also  adding  jobs 
are  the  construction  industry,  local  govern- 
ments, and  money  management  (but  not  the 
rest  of  financial  services). 

...AND  JOB  LOSSES 

That's  the  plus  side,  the  minuses  are 
concentrated  in  manufacturing.  On  this  list, 
four  of  Massachusetts'  top  five  job- losing 
detailed  industries  during  the  recovery  are 
manufacturers  —  manufacturing  computers 
and  office  equipment,  manufacturing  transpor- 
tation equipment,  manufacturing  "other" 
instruments  (other  than  measuring  and  control 
devices),  and  manufacturing  electronic  compo- 
nents and  accessories.  Usually  manufacturing 
declines  in  recessions  and  then  helps  propel  a 
recovery,  especially  in  its  early  stages.  But  in 
this  recovery,  we've  continued  to  see  manufac- 
turing job  losses.  We  were  losing  manufactur- 
ing jobs  before  the  recession  began,  we  lost 
more  of  them  in  the  recession,  and  we've 


continued  to  lose  them  in  the  recovery.  The 
total  job  loss  since  manufacturing  employment 
in  Massachusetts  began  its  downhill  slide  1 1 
years  ago  is  225,000  manufacturing  jobs,  or 
one-third  of  the  manufacturing  jobs  that 
existed  in  the  Commonwealth  in  1984. 

One  source  of  the  recent  manufactur- 
ing job  losses  is  continued  restructuring  of  the 
computer  industry  (computers  are  number  one 
on  list);  defense  cuts  have  been  another  drag 
on  sectoral  employment  —  defense  cuts  hit 
transportation  equipment  particularly  hard  in 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  computers. 

Anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that 
many  Massachusetts  manufacturers,  outside  of 
defense  contractors  and  large  computer 
companies,  have  been  doing  well.  But  their 
output  and  profit  gains  are  not  translating  into 
as  many  jobs  as  has  been  the  case  historically, 
at  least  in  part  because  manufacturers,  both 
locally  and  nationally,  have  been  aggressively 
trying  to  increase  productivity,  avoid  hiring 
commitments,  and  perhaps  keep  a  lid  on  the 
costs  of  benefits  through  use  of  overtime  and 
contract  workers.  And  as  a  result,  manufactur- 
ing employment  is  not  playing  its  historic  role 
as  engine  of  growth  in  Massachusetts. 

The  declining  importance  of  manufac- 
turing and  the  growing  importance  of  services 
is  a  national  phenomenon,  not  unique  to 
Massachusetts,  reflecting  these  productivity 
improvements  in  manufacturing  as  well  as 
shifting  composition  of  output  toward  services. 
In  1955,  one-third  of  U.S.  jobs  were  in  manu- 
facturing and  12  percent  in  services.  By  1994, 
manufacturing  had  fallen  to  16  percent  and 
services  had  jumped  to  28  percent,  While  the 
phenomenon  is  not  unique  to  Massachusetts, 
manufacturing  used  to  account  for  a  greater 
fraction  of  jobs  here  than  in  the  nation  and  it  no 
longer  does  —  the  decline  in  manufacturing 
employment  has  been  more  precipitous  here. 

These  industry  shifts  have  been 
associated  with  a  changing  mix  of  occupations, 
too.  Unfortunately,  the  Census  redefined  the 
occupational  categories  in  the  early  1980s,  so 
it's  difficult  to  make  comparisons  over  time. 
Nonetheless,  in  broad  categories  the  shifts  can 
be  observed:  professional,  technical,  adminis- 
trative and  managerial  occupations  totaled  25 
percent  of  U.S.  workers  in  1975  and  30 
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percent  in  1993,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  redefinition  took  some  occupations  out  of 
these  categories,  on  net.  And  the  traditional 
blue-collar  occupations  —  from  laborers  to 
craft  workers  —  fell  from  one-third  of  the  work 
force  in  1975  to  one-quarter  in  1993.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, these  broad  shifts  were  even  more 
pronounced:  the  professional-technical- 
administrative  share  started  higher  and  rose 
faster  than  in  the  nation.  And  the  blue-collar 
fraction  of  jobs  fell  faster  here;  the  1993  data 
show  one-quarter  of  U.S.  jobs  and  one-fifth  of 
Massachusetts  jobs  in  blue-collar  occupations. 

RECOVERING  THE  FUTURE? 

Without  the  manufacturing  engine, 
what  can  we  say  about  the  nature  of  the  ongo- 
ing recovery?  One  key  economic  driver  for 
Massachusetts  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
the  national  expansion.  For  any  region  or  state, 
the  national  economy  is  always  a  critical 
determinant  of  growth.  Massachusetts  compa- 
nies sell  in  national  markets.  And  while  we 
certainly  don't  move  in  lock  step,  Massachu- 
setts consumers  and  businesses  are  affected  by 
the  same  forces,  such  as  interest  rates  and 
exchange  rates,  that  affect  consumers  and 
businesses  nationwide. 

Nationally,  most  forecasters  see  real 
growth  over  the  next  year-and-a-half  falling  in 
the  2  to  3  percent  range.  This  pace  is  equal  to 
the  growth  in  the  labor  force  plus  historic  rates 
of  productivity  growth,  so  it  should  be  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  unemployment  rate  about  where 
it  is  and  allow  for  advances  in  the  standard  of 
living.  An  unemployment  rate  of  SVz  to  6 
percent  is  generally  consistent  with  no  upward 
or  downward  pressure  on  inflation. 

While  growth  in  the  2  to  3  percent 
range  is  all  the  U.S.  economy  can  sustain  over 
the  long  term,  it  does  not  provide  the  kind  of 
economic  swell  that  lifts  all  boats.  Some 
industries  will  not  be  growing;  some  regions 
including  New  England,  will  grow  only  mod- 
estly. 

This  is  what  the  New  England  Eco- 
nomic Project  (NEEP)  said  in  a  forecast  re- 
leased in  October,  1995.  NEEP  is  a  non-profit 


group  producing  semi-annual  economic 
forecasts  for  the  six  New  England  states,  and 
this  most  recent  forecast  is  less  upbeat  than  the 
one  they  put  out  six  months  earlier.  Nonethe- 
less, NEEP  shows  a  regional  economy  that  will 
continue  to  show  progress  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  1990s.  NEEP  estimates  that  employ- 
ment will  increase  only  1 . 1  percent  in  New 
England  this  year,  with  a  slightly  more  upbeat 
1.6  percent  for  Massachusetts.  In  1996  and 
beyond,  NEEP  expects  Massachusetts  to  move 
more  in  line  with  the  rest  of  New  England, 
averaging  1.1  percent  employment  growth  in 
the  next  few  years. 

The  composition  of  Massachusetts 
employment  will  continue  to  change  as  more 
and  more  people  have  service-sector  jobs.  But 
the  pace  of  this  structural  change  is  expected  to 
be  less  dramatic  than  in  recent  years.  NEEP's 
forecast  is  relatively  optimistic  about  the  extent 
of  further  downsizing  in  manufacturing;  from 
now  until  1999,  NEEP  estimates  a  loss  of  about 
1 8,000  manufacturing  jobs  —  mere  pruning 
compared  to  the  pace  of  losses  over  the  last  1 1 
years. 

Meanwhile,  the  forecast  anticipates  that 
non-manufacturing  sectors  will  add  jobs,  but 
not  as  quickly  as  in  the  past  couple  of  years. 
Employment  in  the  services  industry  will 
continue  to  grow  faster  than  average  —  more 
than  2  percent  per  year,  accounting  for  109,000 
additional  jobs  by  1999.  Within  the  services 
category,  growth  is  expected  to  be  particularly 
strong  in  business  services,  especially  software. 
Wholesale  and  retail  trade  will  also  continue  to 
be  an  important  source  of  additional  jobs,  but 
trade  is  projected  to  grow  more  slowly  than  the 
economy  average.  And  we'll  see  lots  of  turmoil 
as  local  retailers  continue  to  be  confronted  by 
the  national  superstore  chains. 

NEEP  is  expecting  very  little  change  in 
unemployment  in  Massachusetts  over  the 
forecast  horizon,  with  joblessness  quite  close  to 
the  current  5Vi  percent.  So  overall,  this  is  a 
relatively  upbeat  economic  forecast  for  Massa- 
chusetts, even  though  we'll  almost  certainly  be 
growing  more  slowly  than  the  nation. 
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FAMILY  INCOME  TRENDS 

Now  I'd  like  to  shift  gears  a  bit  and 
outline  some  trends  in  family  income  that  have 
accompanied  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to 
accompany  the  industrial  and  occupational 
shifts  I've  just  outlined.  A  fair  amount  of 
public  attention  has  recently  been  focused  on 
the  growing  inequality  of  both  individual 
earnings  and  family  incomes  in  the  United 
States. 

For  a  conference  we  recently  orga- 
nized, my  colleague  Yolanda  Kodrzycki 
summarized  the  key  facts  regarding  earnings 
inequality  in  the  nation  as  a  whole  as  follows: 
First  of  all,  earnings  inequality  has  increased 
dramatically  since  the  late  1970s.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1979  a  full-time  male  worker  at  the 
90th  percentile  of  weekly  earnings  (that  is, 
with  90  percent  of  full-time  male  workers 
earning  less)  earned  3  times  what  a  male 
worker  at  the  10th  percentile  earned.  By  1993, 
this  had  risen  to  4  times.  Second,  among 
advanced  countries,  the  United  States  has 
experienced  the  greatest  increase  in  earnings 
inequality  and  it  has  the  greatest  degree  of 
earnings  inequality.  Third,  the  returns  to 
education  and  experience  have  increased.  In 
addition,  earnings  disparities  have  grown 
among  workers  with  similar  education  and 
experience. 

A  broad  range  of  research  indicates 
that  a  variety  of  market-related  and  institutional 
factors  have  contributed  to  the  rising  dispari- 
ties in  earnings.  One  piece  of  this,  but  only  a 
small  piece,  is  the  shifting  mix  of  jobs  out  of 
manufacturing  and  into  services. 

Looking  ^family  incomes  rather  than 
individual  earnings,  the  general  trend  is  similar. 
Family  income  inequality  has  also  expanded  in 
the  United  States  since  1979.  Ranking  all 
families  headed  by  someone  under  age  65  by 
their  total  money  income  and  comparing  the 
income  of  the  family  at  the  90th  percentile  (that 
is,  the  income  level  at  which  90  percent  of 
families  have  lower  incomes)  with  the  family 
at  the  10th  percentile,  Chart  3  (page  11) 
indicates  that  the  disparity  between  the  top  and 
bottom  has  risen  considerably.  The  90th 
percentile  family  had  6  times  the  income  of  the 
10th  percentile  family  in  1979  and  over  9  times 


as  much  income  in  1993.  In  New  England, 
these  disparities  are  somewhat  smaller,  al- 
though they've  also  grown  considerably  over 
the  last  decade  and  a  half. 

The  family  income  data  I'm  reporting 
(for  U.S.  and  New  England)  here  include  only 
what  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  defines  as 
families  —  two  or  more  related  individuals 
living  together.  So  these  figures  don't  include 
single  people  living  alone  or  unrelated  people 
living  together,  even  though  unrelated  individu- 
als represent  a  large  and  growing  share  of  all 
households  —  almost  30  percent  in  1993. 
And,  as  just  noted,  these  data  refer  only  to  non- 
elderly  families  —  those  headed  by  someone 
under  age  65. 

At  least  as  important  as  the  growth  in 
inequality  for  our  discussion  today  is  the  fact 
that  this  increase  in  inequality  has  taken  the 
form  of  actual  declines  in  the  real  incomes  (that 
is,  corrected  for  inflation)  of  low-income 
families,  while  family  incomes  at  the  top  have 
grown  substantially  since  1979  (see  Chart  4  - 
page  11).   In  New  England,  one  reason  income 
inequality  hasn't  expanded  as  much  is  that  the 
middle  family's  income  in  the  region  actually 
did  better  than  keep  up  with  national  inflation 
over  the  1979-93  period,  while  the  median 
family  income  nationally  fell  in  inflation- 
adjusted  terms.  (But  these  data  don't  correct 
for  higher  inflation  here:  consumer  prices  rose 
about  10  percent  more  in  Boston  than  in  the 
nation  over  the  1979-93  period.  Such  a  correc- 
tion would  move  all  the  New  England  bars 
down,  making  that  chart  look  a  lot  more  like 
the  U.S.  chart.) 

One  factor  that  has  contributed  to  slow 
income  growth  at  the  bottom  of  the  income 
distribution  is  that  the  fraction  of  families  that 
are  headed  by  a  married  couple  with  both 
spouses  present  has  declined.  In  1979,  82 
percent  of  all  non-elderly  families  and  52 
percent  of  the  poorest  one-fifth  of  non-elderly 
families  were  headed  by  a  married  couple  (with 
or  without  children);  by  1993,  married  couples 
accounted  for  76  percent  of  all  non-elderly 
families  and  only  40  percent  of  the  poorest  one- 
fifth.  In  both  1979  and  1993,  almost  all  —  96 
percent  —  of  the  richest  one-fifth  of  non- 
elderly  families  were  headed  by  a  married 
couple. 
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Families  headed  by  an  individual  with 
no  spouse  present  are  at  a  disadvantage  since 
married-couple  families  have  considerably 
higher  income  potential  based  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  twice  as  many  household  heads  work- 
ing. And  as  many  commentators  have  noted, 
they  took  advantage  of  that  potential  to  an 
increasing  degree  during  this  period.  In  1979, 
62  percent  of  married-couple  f  amilies  had 
both  husband  and  wife  working;  by  1993,  69 
percent  had  both  working.  (In  New  England, 
the  percentage  with  both  working  was  a  little 
higher  in  1979  and  rose  a  bit  faster.)  Over  the 
same  period,  both  nationally  and  in  New 
England,  the  fraction  of  rcwi-married-couple 
families  with  the  head  working  held  steady  at 
three-quarters. 

If  you  look  up  and  down  the  income 
scale,  one  key  difference  between  f amilies  at 
different  income  levels  is  the  number  of 
working  adults:  In  1993,  the  poorest  one-fifth 
of  f  amilies  averaged  less  than  one  worker  per 
family  while  the  richest  one-fifth  averaged 
more  than  two  —  almost  2Vz.  And  this 
average  held  for  the  single-headed  f amilies  in 
the  richest  fifth  as  well  as  married-couple 
families:  that  is,  non-married-couple  families 
who  made  it  into  the  top  fifth  of  the  income 
distribution  (and  not  many  —  under  5  percent 
—  of  them  did)  averaged  more  than  two 
working  adults  —  the  head  and  someone  (or 
two)  else. 

It's  not  just  numbers  of  workers, 
though.  High-income  families  also  average 
more  hours  of  work  per  family  worker  than 
low-  and  middle-income  families.  And  the 
earnings  per  hour  of  work  of  the  average 
worker  in  high-income  families  are  greater 
than  for  workers  in  low -income  families.  Both 
the  number  of  workers  that  families  send  into 
the  labor  market  and  the  hours  that  those 
workers  spend  earning  market  incomes 
obviously  effects  on  the  well-being  and 
smooth  functioning  of  families.  I  assume  the 
next  speaker  will  discuss  a  number  of  these 
issues. 

So,  to  sum  up,  employment  growth 
has  slowed  recently  both  nationally  and  in 
Massachusetts;  the  state  is  likely  to  continue 
growing,  but  more  slowly  than  the  nation. 
Slower-than-averagejob  growth,  however, 


does  not  imply  slower-than-average  income 
growth,  especially  if  the  Commonwealth  can 
actively  engage  a  broader  spectrum  of  its 
residents  in  the  economy,  retain  the  human 
capital  that's  here,  and  remain  attractive  to  the 
high  value-added  firms  where  growth  is 
concentrated.  Longer  term,  structural  shifts  are 
occurring  in  the  economy,  in  terms  of  both 
industry  mix  and  income  inequality.  Massa- 
chusetts has  participated  in  the  national  pattern 
of  growing  inequality  of  family  incomes,  with 
low-income  families  falling  behind  in  real 
terms  while  high-income  families  score  gains. 
Thus  we  face  continuing  transition  in  Massa- 
chusetts —  to  a  slower-growth  economy,  to  an 
economy  even  more  focused  on  services,  and 
to  an  economy  in  which  more  family  members 
are  working  more  hours  in  the  labor  market.  If 
we  try  to  stay  aware  of  where  we  seem  to  be 
going,  however  —  as  this  forum  today  is  aimed 
at  doing  —  we  can  hope  to  emerge  from  the 
adjustment  process  better  positioned  for  the 
future. 
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Chart  1 
Sources  of  Massachusetts  Job  Growth 

December  1991  to  September  1995 
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*  FIRE=  Finance.  Insurance,  and  Real  Estate. 

Note:  Annual  rate  of  job  growth  is  displayed  on  top  of  bar  total  nonagricultural  employment  in  Massachusetts 
grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  1 .7  percent  over  this  period. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


Chart  2 
Mix  of  Service  Jobs  in  the  United  States  and  Massachusetts  in  1993 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
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Table  1 

Job  Creation  and  Destruction  in  Massachusetts  (Thousands) 

Net  Jobs  Created  (Destroyed)  October  1995 

December  1991  Trough  to  October  1995  Employment  Level 

Expanding  Industries 

Business  Services  37.4  177.3 

Health  service  Other  Than  Hospitals  35.5  185.2 

Eating  &  Drinking  Place  20.9  181.1 

Local  Government  19.5  244.5 

Other  Services  19.3  211.1 

Social  Services  15.3  80.2 

Local  Education  14.5  141.1 

Special  Trading  Contracting  13.5  61.5 

Nonbank  Credit  Institutions  &  Securities  Firms  10.2  45.2 

Engineering  &  Management  Services  9.5  104.0 

Transportation  9.0  76.3 

Other  Local  Government  (excluding  hospitals  &  education)  5.0  103.4 

Retailing  Food  4.5  95.5 

Wholesaling  Nondurable  Goods  3.7  69.0 

Retailing  Automobiles  and  Related  Services  3.6  41.8 

Miscellaneous  Retail  Establishments  3.6  77.2 

Real  Estate  3.5  30.0 

Manufacturing  Food  &  Kindred  Products  3.3  22.7 

Insurance  Agents,  Brokers,  &  Other  Services  2.8  23.5 

Wholesaling  Durable  Goods  2.6  94.2 

Manufacturing  Misc.  Plastics  Products  2.5  18.8 

Other  Industrial  Machinery  &  Equipment  1.8  19.5 

Heavy  Construction,  Except  Building  1.8                                                      9.5 

Other  Misc.  Manufacturing  1.7  12.4 

Manufacturing  Chemicals  &  Allied  Products  1.4  18.6 

Retailing  Furniture,  Home  Furnishings  &  Equipment  1.4  21.2 

Hospitals  1.4  133.6 

Other  State  Government  (excluding  hospitals  &  education)  1 .3  60.5 

Private  Education  1.3  122.7 

Retailing  General  Merchandise  Stores  1.1  46.2 

All  Other  Expanding  Industries*                                                                  •  5.1  179.7 

Total  258.0  2,707.2 

Contracting  Industries 

Manufacturing  Computer  &  Office  Equipment  -13.5  24.7 

Manufacturing  Transportation  Equipment  -7.3  17.9 

Manufacturing  Other  Instruments  &  Related  -6.9  32.2 

Manufacturing  Electronic  Components  &  Accessories  -3.0  26.4 

Retailing  Apparel  &  Accessory  Stores  -2.6  35.2 

Communications  -2.5  27.8 

Federal  Government                                                                               "  -2.4  58.7 

Manufacturing  Apparel  &  Other  Textile  Products  -2.4  15.6 

Manufacturing  Communication  Equipment  -2.3  15.9 

State  Hospitals  -2.3  11.2 

Other  Federal  Government  -2.2  32.7 

Insurance  Carriers  -1.8  52.4 

State  Government  -1.5  97.1 

Manufacturing  Measuring  &  Controlling  Devices  -1.0                                                     4.9 

All  Other  Contracting  Industries*  -4.5  193.2 

Total  -56.3  645.8 

*  Includes  industries  with  a  net  change  of  1,000  jobs  or  less. 
Source:  New  England  Economic  Project. 
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Chart  3 

Family  Income  Inequality 

Ratio  of  the  90th  Percentile  Nonelderly  Family  Income  to  10th  Percentile 
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Chart  4 

Percent  Change  in  Real  Income,  1979-93 

Selected  Nonelderly  Family  Income  Deciles 
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MASSACHUSETTS  FAMILIES 

Turbulent  Times  for  Massachusetts 
Families 

Bradley  K.  Googins,  Director,  Center 
on  Work  and  Family,  Boston  University 

It  is  really  a  pleasure  to  be  here.  I 
think  this  is  a  terrific  conference  and  a  great 
idea.  I  congratulate  all  those  who  put  so  much 
hard  work  into  getting  us  all  here.  At  the 
onset,  I  was  taken  with  the  title  of  this  confer- 
ence —  Collision  Course.  It's  a  very  powerful 
image  and  in  some  ways  I  wish  we  had  a 
collision  only  because  once  a  collision  happens 
often  times  people  start  acting.  Unfortunately, 
it  often  takes  a  collision  for  that  to  happen. 
Our  hope  today  is  that  we  can  avoid  a  collision 
but  have  the  same  type  of  action  that  a  collision 
generally  evokes  because  both  in  terms  of  the 
economy  and  families,  we  are  indeed  in  a  time 
when  these  issues  are  formidable. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  always  liked 
about  dealing  with  the  issues  of  families  is  that 
even  in  these  trying  times,  there  is  something 
with  which  everybody  can  identify.  They  are 
issues  that  no  matter  where  we  go  in  the 
Commonwealth,  we  could  bring  together  a 
group  of  10  or  12  people  and  have  a  very 
stimulating  conversation  about  issues  that  are 
very  universal,  very  painful  and  need  a  great 
deal  of  attention. 

In  some  ways,  we  have  some  very 
interesting  images  of  family  and  family  life, 
but  experiences  of  family  life  are  unfortunately 
diverging  in  many  different  ways.  Certainly  as 
we  head  towards  that  infamous  year  2000, 
there  is  a  widespread  brooding  about  the  state 
of  family  life,  not  just  in  Massachusetts,  but  in 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Maybe  even  more 
accurately,  there  is  a  sense  that  the  American 
family  is  fast  becoming  an  endangered  species. 
And  there  is  probably  as  much  concern  about 
where  we  are  going  as  there  is  about  what  to 
do  about  it. 

I  have  an  image  of  f amiiies  today  on  an 
ice  floe  drifting  in  the  midst  of  a  very  uncertain 
economic  sea  and  drifting  in  the  sense  of  being 
left  more  and  more  by  themselves.  I  am  very 
caught  up  with  the  rhetoric  and  the  language 
that  we  hear  in  the  public  media  and  certainly 
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in  the  political  realm,  of  the  need  for  families  to 
become,  to  return  to,  self-reliance.  The  words 
are  interesting.  The  need  to  decrease  depen- 
dency of  f amiiies  from  government,  the  need 
for  returning  to  those  great  American  roots  of 
self-sufficiency.  I  find  this  interesting  because 
the  folks  that  I  see  are  not  clamoring  for  more 
dependency.  The  people  I  see  are  facing  an 
economic  situation  in  which  the  traditional 
social  contract  has  been  broken.  In  the  work- 
place, many  of  us  no  longer  have  the  type  of 
job  security  and  social  contract  between 
employee  and  employer  that  was  there  before. 

ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY 

The  family  is  facing  an  interesting  set 
of  dynamics:  A  shrinking  role  of  government 
and  a  less  secure  workplace.  Many  families 
today  are  living  in  a  state  of  insecurity,  uncer- 
tainty and  a  quality  of  life  that  by  most  stan- 
dards is  decreasing,  which  the  economic  data 
we  were  just  presented  support.  Again,  think 
of  images  and  how  powerful  images  are.  In  a 
relatively  short  time  (a  few  decades)  we  have 
gone  from  the  images  of  the  family  of  Rob  and 
Laura  Petrie  (from  the  Dick  Van  Dyke  Show) 
or  the  Bunkers  (from  All  in  the  Family)  to 
images  of  families  that  range  from  Dallas  to 
Ricki  Lake. 

Radical  changes  have  occurred  in  a 
short  time.  Images  are  very  powerful  because 
they  send  out  very  interesting  messages.  You 
tell  me  what  a  typical  family  is  today?  You  tell 
me  what  a  so-called  normal  family  is  today? 
Just  by  asking  these  questions  you  can  begin  to 
understand  that  one  of  the  things  that  is  hap- 
pening today  is  the  experience  of  the  family  is 
diverging  tremendously.  And,  one  of  the 
challenges  in  our  democracy  is  how  to  balance 
the  many  with  the  individual. 

I  had  an  interesting  experience  this 
year.  We  have  a  foster  child  living  with  us. 
This  summer  we  went  camping  and  Wayne, 
who  is  13  and  African- American,  was  with  my 
other  two  sons.  We  set  up  a  tent.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  as  they  were  sound  asleep  in  the 
tent,  I  was  on  the  root  of  some  tree  and  could 
not  sleep.  But  it  gave  me  pause  to  reflect.  On 
one  side  of  me  is  Benjamin,  8  years  old,  my 
son,  who  was  born  into  a  relatively  affluent, 
suburban  middle-class  existence.  He  has  had 
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the  experience  over  his  lifetime  of  seeing  two 
parents,  both  whom  work,  celebrating  family 
holidays,  going  on  vacation.  I  turned  to  the  other 
side  and  see  Wayne,  who  is  in  the  third  foster 
home  in  three  years,  has  not  had  the  same  experi- 
ences and  as  a  matter  of  fact  will  have  many  other, 
different  experiences  than  my  son  throughout  his 
life. 

I  have  just  presented  very  stark  contrasts, 
but  in  an  era  of  so-called  family  values,  we  have  a 
difficult  time  trying  to  understand  what  it  is  that 
we  hope,  as  citizens,  for  families.  Think  even  as 
recently  as  1980  when  President  Carter  held  a 
White  House  Conference  on  families  that  ended 
abruptly  and  by  most  accounts  was  a  disaster, 
because  people  in  our  society  cannot  agree  on 
what  even  constitutes  families.   It  is  no  wonder 
that  if  we  cannot  even  agree  on  some  very  basic 
issues,  we  have  some  trouble  around  us. 

BUILDING  FAMILIES  THROUGH 
COMMUNITY 

What  is  important  to  remember  is  that  the 
issue  is  not  family.  It  is  the  context  in  which  our 
families  grow  and  develop  or  do  not  grow  and 
develop.  We  could  call  this  context  partly  the 
economy  and  partly  the  community  or  village. 

I  would  like  to  share  some  data  with  you. 
It  depicts  some  of  the  changes  between  1960  to 
1985  —  about  a  generation  —  and  will  demon- 
strate where  we  are  coming  from. 

■  The  percentage  of  children  born 
outside  of  marriage  rose  from  5 
to  22  percent. 

■  The  percentage  of  working  mothers 
with  children  under  6  rose  from 

19  to  64  percent. 

■  The  percentage  of  parents  who  are 
single-parents  rose  from  9  to  25 
percent. 

■  The  percentage  of  children  that  will 
live  in  a  single-parent  household 
by  the  time  they  are  17  increased 
from  19  to  70  percent  for  white 
children  and  from  48  to  94  percent 
for  black  children. 


Child  abuse  reports  spiraled  from 
well  under  1  million  cases  to  nearly 
3  million. 

Teen  sexual  activity  doubled. 

Cohabitation  increased  six-fold. 

Rape  increased  by  4  times. 

Violent  crime  increased  by  5  times. 

Teen  suicides  tripled. 

The  delinquency  rate  has  more 
than  doubled. 

The  rate  of  disabling  psychological 
depression  is  10  times  the  pre- 
World  War  II  level. 


These  are  not  happy  statistics  and  I 
don't  want  to  dwell  on  them  except  to  say  that 
we  cannot  ignore  them.  They  are  the  trends 
that  are  developing  and  issues  that  we  need  to 
think  more  about.  We  could  spend  a  lot  more 
time  on  a  lot  more  data.  But  it  is  not  knowl- 
edge that  is  standing  in  the  way  —  it  is  really 
more  a  question  of  will.  For  example,  I  was 
reading  the  draft  response  of  Senator  Thomas 
Norton  on  the  Massachusetts  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Post-Audit  and  Oversight  relevant  to 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS).  It 
is  clear  to  me  that  this  report  represents  no 
new  knowledge.   This  is  an  example  of  yet 
another  committee,  another  blue-ribbon  task 
force,  with  recommendations  that  have  been 
made  time  and  again.  And,  it  is  not  that  we 
do  not  know  what  to  do.  But  rather  are  we 
willing  to  do  what  it  takes  for  families  and 
children? 

H.L.  Mencken  has  a  saying  that  for 
every  problem,  there  is  a  solution  that's  direct, 
to  the  point  and  wrong.  We  have  to  be  careful 
of  that.  Think  for  a  minute  about  the  confu- 
sion.   We  have  women  on  welfare  and  we 
want  them  in  the  workplace.  But  for  women 
in  the  workplace,  we  want  them  at  home. 
Fathers  who  are  working  too  many  hours,  we 
want  at  home  but  fathers  who  are  neither  at 
work  or  home,  we  want  both  at  work  and 
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home.  We  have  a  very  confusing  set  of  images 
and  messages  that  reflect  the  uncertainty  of 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

Families  are  not  loners.  Families 
traditionally  and  today  have  always  been  part 
of  a  village,  part  of  a  community.  And,  we 
have  to  ask  ourselves  today,  what  is  the  state  of 
our  village?  How  do  we  begin  to  understand 
what  the  village  should  look  like  if  we  would 
like  to  see  healthy  families?  It  is  not  necessar- 
ily a  family  issue.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  identify  with  the  village.  That 
is,  individuals  on  this  ice  floe  are  having  a 
difficult  time  even  feeling  part  of  a  village. 
What  does  the  concept  of  citizenship  even 
mean  for  us?  For  a  16  or  18  year  old?   Have 
we  lost  that  sense  of  village  and  of  citizenship? 
And,  what  is  the  price  we  are  going  to  pay? 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  different 
understandings  of  the  problems.  Consider 
three  alternative  scenarios  in  trying  to  deal  with 
the  family. 

1)         The  economy  is  really  at  fault.  It  is 
driving  people  into  workplaces, 
particularly  women,  to  the  extent  that 
they  cannot  care  for  children  and 
families.  People  are  working  too  many 
hours,  working  too  long,  are  over 
worked  and  experiencing  time  famine. 
That's  the  problem. 

2)  Another  scenario  is  that  government 
is  fostering  dependency  which  is 
causing  the  breakup  of  the  family.  So 
it's  really  government's  fault. 

3)  The  crisis  is  really  one  of  family 
values.  It's  really  a  moral  issue,  the 
loss  of  spirituality.  It's  the  media,  the 
images,  etc. 

We  are  nowhere  near  coming  together 
in  this  village  about  what  we  need  to  do.  But,  I 
would  suggest  that  not  all  is  lost.  There  are 
many  rays  of  hope  and  indeed  some  bright 
sunshine.  One  of  my  areas  of  interest  is  the 
private  sector.  I  have  been  working  with  and 
looking  at  private-sector  corporations  which 
have  moved  very  quickly  in  the  last  decade 
towards  what  is  now  generally  referred  to  as 
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"family-friendly"  companies.  How  do  we 
create  "family-friendly"  corporations?  Al- 
though this  has  taken  place  on  a  relatively 
narrow  scale,  it  is  receiving  attention  and  has 
been  moving  forward. 

The  creation  of  "family-friendly" 
companies  is  coinciding  with  these  same 
companies  downsizing,  laying  people  off,  and 
fighting  for  their  economic  survival.  We  have 
to  ask  ourselves  why  would  they  do  that?  One 
reason  is  that  it  is  in  their  interest  and  they 
perceive  it  to  be  in  their  interest  to  move  in  this 
direction.  So  we  have  companies  setting  up 
child  care  centers  and  helping  with  elder  care. 
In  fact,  there  are  representatives  for  these 
companies  at  this  conference  taking  the  lead  on 
"family-friendly"  policies — John  Hancock 
and  Texas  Instruments  for  example.  There  are 
companies  that  even  provide  concierge  ser- 
vices. 

I  bring  this  up  only  because  I  think  that 
we  could  ask  ourselves  the  same  question.  If 
we  hope  to  have  healthy  families  across  the 
board  in  the  Commonwealth,  isn't  it  in  our 
interest  of  survival,  no  different  than  the 
company's  interest,  to  invest  in  our  families 
and  children?  When  are  we  going  to  turn  to  a 
family  investment  strategy?  And,  what  will  it 
take?  Again,  back  to  the  question  of  will. 

MOVING  FORWARD  TOGETHER 

As  we  begin  to  look  at  this  we  have  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  leadership  in 
Massachusetts.  One  of  the  things  I  like  about 
riving  in  this  state  is  we  are  very  proud  of  the 
leadership  taken  on  many  issues  over  the  last 
several  centuries.  The  challenge  of  creating  a 
"family-friendly"  state,  as  it  were,  is  a  great 
one  that  we  are  more  than  capable  of  doing. 
To  do  that,  we  are  going  to  have  to  get  beyond 
the  rhetoric  of  family  values,  figure  out  how  to 
get  together,  and  most  of  all  we  are  going  to 
have  to  face  this  issue  of  solving  this  problem 
of  will. 

How  can  we  do  it?  We  cannot  confuse 
support  with  dependency.  With  all  the  talk  of 
"Let's  cut  off  dependency  at  home  and 
downsize  government,"  we  cannot  confuse 
dependency  with  support.  The  whole  concept 
of  a  village  is  about  providing  supports  — 
formal,  informal,  or  whatever  it's  going  to 
take.  The  solution  lies  ahead  in  a  series  of 
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breakthrough  strategies  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  think  about.  The  solution  requires  new 
partnerships  among  government,  corporations, 
communities,  schools,  institutions  within 
communities,  etc.  We  have  seen  some  of  that 
happen  in  education  reform,  because  the 
private  and  public  sector  are  both  concerned, 
for  obvious  reasons,  about  the  state  of  educa- 
tion. We  see  that  now  with  other  issues  like 
the  American  Business  Collaborative  on  child 
care  where  a  number  of  companies  are  begin- 
ning to  address  child  care  issues  in  the  com- 
munity. We  are  going  to  have  to  open  up  a 
new  set  of  dialogues  on  these  issues. 

But  as  the  new  dialogues  are  moving 
forward,  we  have  to  face  another  issue.  There 
is  so  much  talk  today  (and  rightfully  so)  about 
the  economic  situation  of  our  country.  How- 
ever, as  Secretary  of  Labor  Robert  Reich  says, 
"Do  we  want  to  live  in  an  economy  or  do  we 
want  to  live  in  a  society?"  That  is  a  profound 
question.  What  is  it  going  to  take  to  live  in  a 
society,  not  just  an  economy?  An  economy 
without  the  rest  of  society  is  not  a  very  good 
place  to  live. 

We  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 
pioneer:  How  we  can  ensure  a  more  healthy 
and  productive  life  for  families  and  a  chance  to 
open  new  dialogues?  Let's  have,  for  example, 
town  meetings,  a  hallmark  of  New  England 
life,  across  the  Commonwealth,  where  we 
bring  people  together  and  let  them  talk  about 
their  experiences  of  families.  How  do  they  see 
creating  a  village?  Not  in  anyway  trying  to 
turn,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  government  or 
the  private  sector  to  bail  us  out,  but  how  can 
we  all  work  together  and  what  does  everyone 
bring  to  the  table?  I  think  that  would  be  a  very 
invigorating  process.  Let's  take  the  leadership 
in  trying  to  create  some  new  partners  in  our 
communities  between  the  public  and  private 
sector.  Let's  take  the  lead  to  ensure  that  the 
legislature,  the  school  system,  the  hospitals, 
really  have  a  family  focus,  are  really  respon- 
sive to  family  issues. 

We  need  to  begin  by  asking  ourselves, 
our  corporations  and  our  government:  How 
will  decisions  each  sector  makes  affect  chil- 
dren and  families?  In  using  this  filter  to  think 
about  how,  through  our  decisions  —  legisla- 
tive and  others  —  can  we  begin  to  develop  a 
family  impact  policy  (similar  to  what  environ- 
mental protection  has  done)?   There  are  a  lot 


of  opportunities  to  do  this.  Families  are  not 
looking  to  become  more  dependent.  They  are 
trying  to  make  their  way  in  a  very  complex 
life.  How  can  I  experience  the  village  so 
together  we  can  experience  family  life? 
I  look  forward  to  the  rest  of  this 
conference.  It  provides  a  unique  opportunity 
and  great  stepping-stone  to  begin  to  answer 
the  questions  I  have  posed  today.  I  look 
forward  to  the  rest  of  the  day  and  thinking  and 
sharing  and  talking  about  new  ideas  with  all  of 
you. 
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THE  FAMILY  SCORECARD 

The  Family  Scorecard  was  developed  by 
Randy  Albelda,  Phyllis  Freeman,  and 
E.  Lee  Rosenthal  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Boston  in  conjunction  with 
the  Massachusetts  Caucus  of  Women 
Legislators. 


INTRODUCTION 

Ellen  Story,  State  Representative 
(D-Amherst) 

In  the  legislature,  we  get  a  lot  of  pro- 
posals —  6,000  -  8,000  each  year.  We  need  to 
judge  these  proposals  and  we  do  that  using  all 
sorts  of  criteria.  Do  they  make  sense?  Are  they 
fair?  Are  they  necessary?  How  will  this  impact 
my  district? 

One  way  we  always  judge  proposals  is 
to  try  and  figure  out  their  economic  impact. 
How  will  this  impact  the  state  budget  as  a 
whole?  How  will  this  impact  small  business  or 
large  industry?  Some  issues  are  relevant  to 
specific  enterprises.  How  will  this  affect 
Raytheon?  How  will  this  affect  the  Patriots? 
There  are  many  different  ways  that  we  try  to 
judge  bills  and  decide  whether  they  will  be 
good  for  the  majority  of  people  in  the  state, 
good  for  people  in  our  district,  good  now  and 
good  in  the  future. 

Those  of  us  on  the  planning  committee 
for  this  conference  know  that  the  economic 
activity  that  takes  place  in  and  around  the  home 
should  also  be  taken  into  account  and  hope  to 
start  a  trend  to  do  so.  There  is  a  lot  of  eco- 
nomic work  that  doesn't  get  counted  in  formal 
economic  terms.  Some  of  this  is  obvious  — 
there's  child  care  and  there's  caring  for  aging 
and  ailing  relatives.  There  are  currently  no 
ways  this  is  rated  or  judged  formally. 

As  this  conference  was  being  planned, 
those  of  us  on  the  committee  —  though  we're 
from  many  different  backgrounds  —  found 
three  things  we  agreed  on.  The  first  was  that 
healthy,  thriving  families  lead  to  a  healthy, 
thriving  society.  Second,  in  order  to  be  healthy 
and  thriving,  families  must  have  sufficient 
income.  Third,  work  is  the  fundamental  foun- 


dation for  successful  families.  Those  three 
things,  whether  we  were  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans, progressive  or  not,  we  all  agreed.  We 
thought  it  would  be  useful  to  have  a  tool 
whereby  we  could  judge  proposed  legislation 
and  so  we  worked  to  design  a  scorecard.  We 
had  a  terrible  time  trying  to  make  the 
scorecard  simple  and  easy  to  read.  I  ask  all  of 
you  for  your  help  today  to  improve  this 
scorecard. 

GOALS 

All  legislative  proposals  are  judged, 
implicitly  or  explicitly,  on  their  economic 
impact.  Economic  impact  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  It  can  mean  impact 
on  the  state  budget,  impact  on  industry  (profits 
anticipated,  jobs  to  be  created  or  revenue  to  be 
generated)  or  impact  on  specific  enterprises 
(will  Raytheon  or  the  Patriots  leave  the  state?). 

A  great  deal  of  important  economic 
activity  takes  place  in  and  around  the  home 
where  family  members  provide  many 
caretaking  functions  and  donate  services  to 
their  community  institutions.  Because  this 
work,  as  fundamental  as  it  is,  is  not  accounted 
for  in  formal  economic  terms,  it  remains  off 
the  public  policy  radar  screen. 

Nonetheless,  changes  which  stress 
further  the  ability  of  families  to  care  for  one 
another  and  provide  essential  services  at  the 
community  level  can  dramatically  affect  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Women's  Caucus  entitled  this 
conference  Collision  Course:  Massachusetts 
Families  and  the  Economy  at  the  Crossroads 
because  this  is  a  collision  they  wish  to  avert. 
To  be  successful,  members  of  the  Women's 
Caucus,  all  legislators,  and  the  general  public 
must  be  able  to  evaluate  what  impact  any 
legislative  proposal  is  likely  to  have  on  Massa- 
chusetts' households.  Some  legislation  may 
appear  to  have  little  relationship  to  family  life, 
but  that  impression  may  be  produced  by 
overlooking  the  same  crucial  issues  absent 
when  the  health  of  the  formal  economy  is 
assessed. 

A  Family  Scorecard  is  a  tool  to  help 
legislators  and  others  determine  what  impact 
seemingly  non-family  specific  legislation  may 
have  on  families  of  different  income  levels, 
composition  and  geographic  location. 
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For  example,  if  a  Megaplex  bill  were 
enacted,  what  might  be  its  effects?  For  which 
sorts  of  family  members  and  where  might  it 
offer  job  opportunities!  Would  those  jobs  be 
sufficient  to  support  dependents  —  either 
children  or  aging  parents?  Are  the  jobs  likely 
to  endure  or  are  they  temporary?  And  would 
the  new  jobs  include  benefits  such  as  health 
insurance,  sick  leave  and  retirement? 

Would  one  version  of  a  Megaplex  bill 
differ  from  another  in  terms  of  the  state  expen- 
ditures required  to  finance  it?  If  so,  would 
those  public  funds  be  drawn  away  from  other 
purposes  that  might  affect  working  families? 
Would  new  taxes  be  required?  If  so,  on  whom 
would  the  burden  of  payment  fall? 

First  and  foremost,  the  Family 
Scorecard  is  intended  to  remind  all  of  us  that 
our  usual  approach  to  evaluating  the  economic 
impact  of  a  bill  is  flawed  as  it  excludes  actors 
(often  parents)  and  functions  (family  care  and 
volunteer  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  communities) 
on  which  we  have  depended  for  centuries.  As 
the  economy  changes  such  that  many  new  jobs 
offer  insufficient  pay  for  supporting  dependents 
or  for  purchasing  services  to  replace  family  and 
volunteer  efforts,  the  family  effects  and  societal 
consequences  may  become  far  reaching.  We 
should  raise  and  discuss  those  consequences  as 
we  consider  each  bill  that  may  affect  the 
economy  and/or  family  life. 

In  the  draft  version  of  the  family 
scorecard  which  follows,  the  first  page  is 
meant  as  a  summary  sheet.  The  user  is  to  rate 
any  bill  in  terms  of  the  impact  on  employment 
and  financing  on  families  at  three  levels  of 
income  (low,  middle  and  high);  by  family 
composition  and  presence  of  children  or 
retirees;  and  by  location. 

To  form  the  basis  for  the  summary  are 
specific  questions  on  the  Scorecard  Guide  and 
on  the  Questions  Sheet  about  various  features 
of  the  bill  —  and  their  likely  interaction  with 
the  circumstances  of  different  sorts  of  families. 
Additional  considerations  of  importance  to  any 
legislator  can  be  added  as  "other  consider- 
ations" and  factored  into  the  analysis.  A  few 
are  listed  as  examples. 

In  addition  to  using  the  Family 
Scorecard  as  an  evaluation  tool,  legislators  and 


others  may  wish  to  use  it  as  a  basis  for  seeking 
more  detailed  information  about  the  implica- 
tions of  enacting  whatever  bill  is  under  consid- 
eration. Information  can  be  sought  from 
proponents  and  opponents  in  hearings  and  in 
meetings,  from  analysts  and  commentators 
and  from  members  of  the  media  covering  any 
of  the  issues. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  gained, 
a  legislator  might  seek  to  amend  a  bill  to 
improve  its  "family  friendliness"  or  decide  to 
support  it  in  the  current  form  or  to  oppose  it 
altogether.  By  attending  to  the  sorts  of  issues 
raised  by  the  family  scorecard,  legislators  can 
broaden  the  public  policy  debate  in  a  way  that 
is  significant  to  everyone  in  the  state. 
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FAMILY  SCORECARD  WORKSHEET 


LEGISLATION 

Date: 
Status  of  Bill: 

SCORECARD 

FAMILY  TYPES 

ISSUES 

Employment 

Financing 

Special 
Issue/s 

Overall 
Evaluation 

INCOME  LEVELS 

!  Low  Income 

ii 
Middle  Income 

! 

High  Income 

II 
ii 

STRUCTURE 

Adults  with  Dependents 
(#  Adults) 

1 

| 

i 

2+ 

Adults  without  Dependents 
(Age  of  Household  Head) 

>65 

I 

<65 

LOCATION 

i 

Urban 

Suburban 

1 1 

Rural 

Overall  Evaluation 

Rating:  BURDENS  (-);  SUPPORTS  (+);  NOT  APPLICABLE  (NA) 
Recommendation:  (circle)                                Amend      Approve            Deny 
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FAMILY  SCORECARD    GUIDELINES 


Using  the  QUESTION  SHEET,  see  below  if  the  bill  either  supports  or 
burdens  the  ability  of  adults  to  provide  adequately  for  their  families. 

RATING:  Burdens  (-);  Supports  (+);  or  Not  Applicable  (NA) 


FAMILY  AND  HOUSEHOLD  TYPES 
INCOME  LEVELS 

-Which  income  levels  of  households  would  benefit  or  lose? 

-  low  income 

-  middle  income 

-  high  income 

STRUCTURE 

-Which  families/households  will  be  affected  positively  or  negatively? 

-  those  with  dependents  (children,  disabled,  infirm  elderly) 

-  1  adult 

-  2  or  more  adults 

-  those  without  dependents 

-  household  head  under  65 

-  household  head  over  65 

LOCATION 

-  Which  geographic  localities  will  be  affected  positively  or  negatively? 

-  urban  areas 

-  suburban  areas 

-  rural  areas 

-  specific  locations(s)  in  the  state: 


With  these  questions  answered  proceed  to  fill  out  the  scorecard. 
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FAMILY  SCORECARD  QUESTION  SHEET  ON  IMPACT  ON  FAMILIES 


I.  Employment 

Would  families  gain  or  lose  job  opportunities  as  a  result  of  the  bill? 
Gain lose no  change 

How  many  jobs? 


If  jobs  are  gained: 

Will  the  wages  be  sufficient  to  support  dependents?. 
Will  the  jobs  be  permanent  or  temporary? 


Will  the  jobs  include  benefits  (health,  sick  leave,  retirement,  other)?. 


Are  the  wages  or  other  job-related  benefits  (e.g.  on-site  day  care)  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  of 
increased  care  for  children  or  aging  parents? 

//.  Financing 

Would  the  bill  require  additional  state  expenditures? 

Yes No 

If  so,  is  the  bill  to  be  financed  by  reallocating  current  or  future  dollars  away  from 
other  purposes? 

Yes No 

If  so,  will  programs  that  support  working  families  be  affected? 

Yes No 

Is  the  bill  to  be  financed  by  new  tax  dollars? 

Yes No 

If  so,  will  the  taxes  that  are  levied  disproportionately  impact  working  families? 

Yes No 

///.  Family  Income  Levels 

Which  families  would  benefit  or  lose? 

-  low  income 

-  middle  income 

-  high  income 
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FAMILY  SCORECARD  QUESTION  SHEET  (continued) 

IV.  Family  Structure 

Which  family  groups  will  be  affected  positively  or  negatively 

-Those  with  dependents  (children,  disabled,  infirm  elderly) 

one-adult  families 

two  or  more-adult  families 

-Those  without  dependents 

households  head  is  under  65  years  old 

household  head  is  65  years  or  older 


V  Location 


Where  do  families  live? 


Which  locations  will  be  affected  positively  or  negatively? 

urban  areas       

suburban  areas 

rural  areas         

specific  location(s)  in  the  state 

VI.  Other  Considerations 

Are  the  jobs  near  a  high  unemployment  area? 

Yes No 

Arejobsopento: 

High  school  graduates? 

College  graduates? 

Other? 


What  education  and  training  is  needed  and/or  provided? 
Is  there  public  transportation? 

Yes No 

How  much  travel  time  is  involved? 


Are  transportation  improvements  proposed? 
What  else? 


VTi.  Based  on  your  answers  above,  what  is  you  assessment  of  the  bill's  ability  to  help  or 
hinder  adults  to  provide  for  their  families? 

Hinders Helps Not  applicable 
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TOWN  MEETING 

What  follows  is  a  transcript  of  all  the  ques- 
tions asked  during  the  Town  Meeting  portion 
of  the  conference.  Responses  are  not  in- 
cluded here  due  to  space  considerations. 

Dr.  Joan  Wallace-Benjamin, 

Urban  League  of  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  Moderator 

Today,  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
facilitate  some  really  interesting  dialogue 
among  us.  We'd  like  you  to  ask  questions  of 
the  panelists,  to  ask  questions  of  one  another, 
to  respond  to  any  questions  or  comments  that 
anyone  here  has.  We  want  this  dialogue  to  be 
interactive,  to  be  interesting,  to  be  stimulating 
and  for  people  to  feel  comfortable  saying  what 
they  want  to  say.  You've  heard  a  number  of 
issues  presented,  both  statistically  and  in  terms 
of  the  content  around  the  issues  of  family 
policy.  You've  seen  a  scorecard  recommenda- 
tion here  for  how  our  legislature  might  begin 
to  look  at  legislation  from  this  perspective.  So 
we're  open  now  and  interested  in  hearing  what 
you  might  have  to  say  or  what  you  might  want 
to  ask. 

Attieno  Davis,  More/and  Apartments 

I  have  a  question  regarding  the  rel- 
evancy of  the  information  that  has  been 
presented,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  women 
of  color.  For  example,  women  in  the  African- 
American  community  in  the  1940's  and 
1950's  always  worked.  The  model  of  Donna 
Reed  was  not  exactly  the  relevant  model. 
While  women  may  have  been  at  home  a 
greater  part  of  the  day  than  now,  women  had 
jobs  doing  things  like  housecleaning,  etc.  and 
often  were  not  included  in  statistics.  And, 
when  we  talk  about  single-parents,  the  stereo- 
type for  many  of  us  is  to  instantly  begin  to 
think  of  women  of  color,  but  I'm  not  sure  that 
the  information,  the  actual  facts  that  are 
gathered,  have  been  particularized.  So,  how 
are  we  going  to  begin  to  do  that,  because  I 
think  that's  something  that  is  very  important, 
particularly  using  the  framework  that  Dr. 
Googins  presented— that  of  the  family  as 
something  that  is  actually  changing. 
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Patricia  Walrath,  State  Representative 
(D-Stow) 

I  have  a  question  and  a  follow-up  on  the 
concept  of  "it  takes  a  village/community  to  raise 
the  children"  with  regard  to  the  family.  It's  a 
question  of  public  policy  on  the  issue  of  charter 
and  choice  schools.  If  we  are  trying  very  hard 
to  make  a  community  or  a  village  be  interested 
and  take  responsibility  for  the  family  and  the 
children,  are  we,  with  our  public  policy  on 
charter  or  choice  schools,  in  effect,  destroying 
the  village  in  the  interest  of  the  one  thing  that 
brings  families  together  in  the  community  and 
that's  the  schools? 

Peter  Larkin,  State  Representative 
(D-Pittsfield) 

I  had  a  question  that  came  to  mind  when 
Professor  Googins  had  put  up  the  profile  of  the 
disintegration  of  our  society  as  it  relates  to 
crime.  And  it's  a  question  that's  posed  to  us  as 
legislators.  When  economists  such  as  George 
Gilder  make  claims  that  our  social  safety  net  has 
marginalized  the  importance  of  the  male  in 
determining  the  economic  self-sufficiency  of  a 
family  and  while  the  minority  male  remains  less 
of  an  economic  necessity,  what  do  you  do  to 
include  this  male  involvement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  next  generation  and  create  what  is 
considered  to  be  a  full  family  or  a  full  village 
and  create  this  stable,  supportive  environment. 
For  example,  I  look  at  the  Earned  Income  Tax 
Credit  as  being  very  supportive  of  establishing 
that  financial  underbase  of  an  economic  entity 
called  the  family.  There's  also  the  concern  of 
AFDC  cash  benefits  marginalizing  the  necessity 
of  a  male  in  that  sort  of  an  economic  bond. 
That's  a  question  and  dilemma  we're  faced  with 
and  I'd  really  be  interested  in  your  comments 
regarding  that. 

Marti  Wilson-Taylor,  Executive 
Director,  YWCA  Boston 

How  can  we  lift  the  level  of  analysis? 
We  seem  to  talk  about  the  same  things  over  and 
over  again  with  one  side  of  the  debate  going 
toward  talking  about  family  values,  which  we  all 
agree  with,  but  we  have  a  different  idea  of  what 
it  is.  I  would  like  the  panel  to  respond  with 
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recommendations  for  solutions.  How  can  we 
move  to  another  level  of  ethical  and  moral 
values?  How  can  we  show  respect  for  diver- 
sity and  different  kinds  of  lifestyles  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  families  and  develop  a  less  puni- 
tive approach  to  welfare  reform  or  less  seg- 
mentation and  stereotyping  around  the  poor 
and  people  of  color,  and  really  value  young 
people?  Do  people  have  recommendations  for 
what  we  might  do  after  today?  What  are  the 
kinds  of  things  that  we  need  to  do  that  will 
really  have  some  kind  of  effect  upon  commu- 
nity? What  is  it  that  we  can  do?  Is  it  possible 
for  us  to  go  beyond  where  we  are  right  now? 

Kelly  Bates,  Executive  Director, 
Women's  Statewide  Legislative 
Network 

I  want  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  Marti 
Wilson-Taylor  who  talked  about  the  need  for 
positive  solutions.  It  seems  that  we  have 
passed  the  most  dramatic  welfare  reform  piece 
of  legislation  in  the  country  and  part  of  that 
welfare  reform  was  extremely  punitive  and 
quite  frankly,  didn't  have  a  lot  of  positive 
recommendations  for  job  creation,  which 
people  on  this  panel  have  agreed  is  of  vital 
importance  to  our  economy.  There  are  solu- 
tions that  exist  that  our  state  has  neglected  to 
look  at,  such  as  job  creation  that  focuses  on 
women  in  non-traditional  occupations.  This  is 
very  critical  as  we  look  towards  the  next 
decade.  The  federal  government  works  with 
states  so  that  it  can  allocate  its  resources  to  get 
more  women  into  non-traditional  occupations 
like  construction  work.  And,  our  state,  unlike 
15  other  states  in  the  country,  has  not  re- 
quested that  allocation  so  that  more  women 
can  be  trained  in  non-traditional  occupations. 
And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  missing  out 
on  a  lot  of  opportunities  as  a  state  to  look  at  job 
growth  and  opportunity.  You  can't  just  say  to  a 
woman,  get  out  there  and  get  out  of  your  home  and 
find  a  job.  We  have  to  work  in  partnership  to  help 
create  those  jobs.  So,  when  we  talk  about  jobs,  we 
have  to  be  more  specific  and  we  have  to  look  at 
what  our  state  can  do.  I'd  also  like  to  echo  Brad's 
comments  as  to  how  can  we  look  at  job  creation  as 
a  partnership  and  how  can  we  move  forward  on 
that.  We  keep  saying  it's  an  issue,  but  what  are 
the  positive  steps  to  get  there? 


Mary  Nnoli,  Human  Resources, 
Bentley  College 

My  question  pertains  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  work  and  family  issues  and  concerns 
when  developing  human  resource  policies  in  the 
area  of  benefits  and  employee  relations.  I'm 
wondering  if  anyone  from  other  organizations 
can  shed  some  light  on  how  they  were  able  to 
implement  some  of  their  work  and  family 
policies.  As  it  was  brought  out  this  morning, 
there  is  a  connection  between  jobs  and  families, 
morale,  and  job  stability.  I'm  struggling  with 
how  to  incorporate  that  so  it  shows  that  there  is 
a  connection  between  a  good  work  environment 
and  a  strong  healthy  family. 

Marilyn  Fuller,  Manager  of  Employee 
Relations,  Texas  Instruments 

In  looking  at  the  scorecard,  the  impact 
of  families  is  near  and  dear  to  Texas  Instru- 
ments' heart  because  we've  revolved  and 
evolved  with  family  -friendly  policies  over  the 
last  few  years.  However,  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  is  we  need  to  stay  in  business  and  we  need 
to  be  profitable  to  keep  those  jobs.  So,  in 
looking  at  the  scorecard,  I'm  trying  to  find  out 
where  the  alignment  is  and  what  would  the 
impact  be  on  a  company  like  Texas  Instruments. 

Barbara  Gardner,  State 
Representative  (D-Holliston) 

A  report  I  read  showed  that  in  some 
instances,  even  in  companies  that  have  been 
progressive  and  developed  family-friendly 
policies,  employees  are  often  reticent  to  take 
advantage  of  them,  particularly  around  flex- 
ible work  hours.  Employees  feel,  especially 
women,  that  they  will  not  remain  competitive 
in  their  jobs  and  that  it  will  somehow  nega- 
tively impact  them.  I  wonder  if  you  could 
comment  on  that.  And  my  second  question  is, 
I  wonder  if  we  will  ever  get  to  the  point,  and 
at  least  consider  public  policies  that  would 
encourage  and  pay  women  to  remain  at  home 
and  take  care  of  their  children  in  the  very 
important  beginning  years? 
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Diane  Carr,  UMass  Boston  Student  in 
the  Program  for  Women  in 
Politics  and  Government 

With  all  the  changes  happening  at  the 
federal  level,  I  want  to  ask  the  legislative 
delegation  to  really  take  an  active  role  in  the 
coming  years  and  don't  back  off.  You're 
going  to  be  given  more  responsibility.  The 
federal  government  is  giving  you  the  money 

—  whatever  is  coming  and  what  isn't  coming 

—  so  the  partnerships,  whether  they're  private 
and  public  and  how  they  happen,  you  need  to 
take  the  leadership  role.  And,  I  know  many  of 
you  have,  but  I  really  put  the  challenge  out  to 
you  because  we're  struggling  out  in  the  local 
communities  and  we  need  to  keep  our  com- 
munities alive. 

Rachel  Kaprielian,  State 
Representative  (D-Watertown) 

When  we  talk  about  issues  like 
women  in  poverty,  women  needing  more  job 
training,  more  day  care,  often  times  these 
issues  fall  in  the  laps  of  women.  Beyond  just 
working  with  all  of  the  legislative  delegation, 
males  and  females  alike,  we  need  to  keep 
women  elected  and  get  more  women  elected. 
And,  where  does  that  start  but  with  a  farm 
team  and  I  think  there  needs  to  be  a  strong 
emphasis  on  girls— getting  girls  in  the  schools 
and  girls  in  our  communities  involved.  I  think 
we  need  to  take  an  aggressive  approach.  I 
think  women  legislators  need  to  set  an  ex- 
ample for  girls  and  connect  with  them  in  the 
schools  and  in  their  communities.  This  is 
really  where  the  change  is  going  to  begin  to  be 
made.  And,  we  all  need  to  do  our  small  part 
in  our  communities  to  get  that  accomplished. 

Donna  LeClair,  Director,  Center  for 
Women,  Work  &  Family,  Bay  State 
Skills 

I  think  that  we  need  to  look  to  the  state 
to  lead  the  way  for  women  being  forced  back 
into  the  workforce  and  being  thrown  off  of 
welfare.  The  vast  majority  of  people  in  this 
state  do  not  work,  and  do  not  have  the  luxury 
to  work  for  the  large  companies  like  John 
Hancock  that  have  the  wonderful  benefits 
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packages.  A  lot  of  families  work  for  very 
small  companies.  We  did  a  survey  this  past 
year  of  over  2500  small  companies  to  ask  what 
kinds  of  work/family  policies  they  have  and 
most  of  them  responded  little  to  none.  A  lot  of 
them  thought  that  it  was  great  that  they  were 
maybe  implementing  the  national  Family 
Leave  Act.  But,  it  would  be  wonderful  to  have 
the  state  take  a  leadership  role  in  this.  If  what 
we're  saying  is  that  families  need  to  go  to 
work  then  we  need  to  give  them  the  support 
structures.  If  we're  going  to  take  away  those 
supports  so  that  they  can't  stay  home,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  help  them  get  to  the 
workplace.  We  need  to  start  to  put  systems  in 
place  to  support  families  if  we  want  them  to 
work.  And,  it's  more  than  just  child  care.  We 
need  more  spaces  for  cars  to  park;  for  people 
who  don't  have  cars,  we  need  public  transpor- 
tation that  is  affordable  and  safe.  We  need  to 
have  all  of  the  systems  in  place  that  are  going 
to  help  and  I  think  this  state  does  have  a  lot  of 
them,  but  I  think  we  need  to  take  a  greater 
leadership  role  in  doing  that. 

Anne  Covino  Goldenberg,  Mother, 
Social  Worker,  Grandmother, 
Community  Volunteer 

Mothering  has  been  the  most  difficult 
and  most  important  career  of  my  lifetime.  We 
do  not  support  women  who  stay  home.  We  do 
not  even  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  job  to  be  a 
full-time  mother.  Could  we  entertain  the  idea 
of  support  systems  such  as  family  allowances, 
which  they  have  all  over  Europe?  Also  the 
earned  income  tax  credit  has  to  be  increased,  not 
decreased.  How  about  giving  social  security 
credit  for  people  who  stay  home  with  their  chil- 
dren? How  about  the  concept  of  working  in 
sequenced  careers  in  a  way  so  that  it's  an  advan- 
tage for  women  to  be  able  to  go  from  one  career  to 
the  next?  Sometimes  men  are  stuck  in  a  job  all 
their  lives  and  they  get  burned  out.  Maybe  if  we 
sequenced  and  supported  women  at  home,  there 
would  be  jobs  for  the  women  whose  children  are 
grown  up  and  are  ready  to  go  into  the  marketplace. 
I  don't  think  we've  begun  to  respect  the  role  of  the 
full-time  mother,  stretching  the  one  budget  by 
doing  careful  cooking,  by  doing  the  chores,  by 
being  with  the  kids,  let  alone  the  quality  of  care 
that  the  children  have. 
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Deborah  Gray,  Parent  of  four  on 
AFDC,  UMass  Boston  Student,  Member 
of  Parents  United  for  Child  Care 

I  came  this  morning  to  represent 
parents  who  are  on  welfare  and  are  trying  to 
work  their  way  off  and  to  share  some  informa- 
tion that  legislators  may  not  know.  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  that  are  working  hard  to  get  off 
welfare  and  the  new  regulations  are  making  it 
more  difficult.  I  worked  myself  through  the 
training  programs  and  got  a  job.  I  was  a  family 
advocate  at  a  day  care  center  that  worked  with 
homeless  families  and  I  was  very  proud  of  my 
job  and  what  I  was  doing.  But,  my  family  was 
also  in  turmoil,  which  caused  me  to  have  to 
leave  my  job  and  go  back  on  AFDC.  I'm 
currently  in  school  trying  to  get  a  degree  to 
make  more  money.  But,  this  morning,  I  hear 
that  jobs  have  been  increasing  and  the  focus  of 
the  welfare  reform  is  to  move  people  into  the 
workforce.  But,  my  question  is  what  kind  of 
jobs  are  they  moving  them  into?  The  training 
programs  set  you  up  for  jobs  making  the 
minimum  wage,  $5.00/$6.00  per  hour,  and  if 
you  have  a  family  of  four,  you're  not  going  to 
survive  on  that.  I  also  want  to  say  that  single- 
parent  families  are  O.K.  The  bashing  of  single- 
parents  —  it  doesn't  matter  how  she  became  a 
single-parent,  it  doesn't  matter  how  she  be- 
came on  welfare  —  if  she's  in  that  situation, 
she  needs  the  help  and  the  help  should  be  there 
for  her.  I  also  want  to  say  that  in  terms  of  the 
child  care  issues,  accessibility  and  affordability 
is  a  big  thing.  They're  saying  parents  have  to 
get  off  their  butts  and  get  out  to  work,  but  then 
there's  no  child  care  or  it's  too  expensive.  I  have 
to  be  to  class  at  8:45  in  the  morning,  but  the 
schools  don't  open  until  9:00  or  9:15  in  the 
morning,  so  I  have  to  pay  for  before-school  as  well 
as  after-school  programs  for  my  children  on  AFDC 
and  it's  almost  impossible.  I  just  wanted  to  let  the 
legislators  know  that  I  appreciate  opportunities  to 
come  and  speak  and  it  is  important  for  you  to  hear 
from  people  that  actually  live  these  lives.  I  don't 
know  anyone  who  is  sitting  at  home  all  day  long 
watching  soap  operas.  I  know  people  who  are 
working  hard,  trying  to  get  themselves  off  welfare, 
trying  to  take  care  of  their  families  and  their 
children  and  it's  very  difficult  and  its  getting  harder 
and  harder. 


Eleni  Papadakis,  Center  for  Women, 
Work  &  Family,  Bay  State  Skills 

There's  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about 
moving  people,  particularly  women,  into  the 
workforce,  and  some  discussion  about  moving 
women  into  non-traditional  careers.  It's  an  area 
that  we  work  very  hard  to  promote,  but  I  worry 
that  the  implication  is  that  traditionally  female 
occupations  are  bad  or  of  less  value.  The 
problem  is  that  we're  talking  about  the  impor- 
tance of  support  systems  for  working  families, 
like  day  care,  elder  care,  a  variety  of  things. 
It's  primarily  women  that  are  in  those  jobs  that 
are  taking  care  of  children,  that  are  taking  care 
of  aging  parents,  that  are  taking  care  of  sick 
people  and  they  get  paid  significantly  less  than 
anybody  in  any  of  the  other  occupations.  It 
seems  that  we  should  be  looking  at  policies  that 
encourage  people  to  go  into  these  professions  - 
and  they  are  professions,  even  though  they  are 
often  not  considered  it  —  and  that  there's  an 
investment  in  actually  professionalizing  those 
careers.  We  should  be  supporting  workers  in 
these  professions. 

Ken  Brooks,  Urban  League  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts 

I  would  like  to  encourage  this  panel  and 
the  legislative  body  to  investigate  and  consider 
IDA  accounts.  If  you're  not  familiar  with  that, 
it's  similar  to  an  IRA  or  a  40 IK,  but  on  a  much 
shorter  time  frame,  and  the  dividends  or  payout 
is  much  greater.  The  premise  behind  the 
program  is  asset  building  —  the  focus  is  on 
those  who  receive  transitional  assistance  or  are 
low-income.  The  ingredients  necessary  to 
make  this  successful  are  local  and  state  govern- 
ments helping  to  establish  the  directive  and  also 
the  tenor  for  the  program  in  gaining  the  support 
of  private  industry.  Government,  as  well  as  the 
private  sector,  needs  to  be  able  to  come  to  the 
table  with  some  financial  support.  And,  then 
finally,  the  community  agencies  or  non-profits 
because  you  need  some  arms  and  legs  to  do  the 
administrative  portion  of  this.  The  mechanics 
of  the  program  are  really  quite  simple.  Over  a 
two  to  five  year  period,  an  individual  in  the 
program  would  save  a  certain  amount  of  money 
and  in  return  companies  would  match  that  — 
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it's  gone  as  high  as  nine  to  one,  but  typically  it 
is  three  to  one.  At  the  end  of  a  two-five  year 
time  period,  that  person  is  now  entitled  to  use 
those  funds  in  three  ways:  1)  to  establish  a 
business;  2)  toward  school;  3)  to  purchase  a 
home.  The  involvement  of  the  private  sector  is 
so  important  because  a  lending  institution  has 
to  be  involved  to  set  up  a  flexible  mortgage 
financing  program  and  so  forth.  But,  if  the 
public,  private  and  non-profit  sectors  come  to 
the  table  and  are  very  supportive,  it  can  be  a 
very  beneficial  program.  There  are  a  number 
of  states  that  are  currently  implementing  this 
program  with  significant  success  and  we 
should  be  looking  at  this  as  a  model. 

Jan  Gilpin,  Center  on  Work 
&  Family,  Boston  University 

I  would  like  to  address  an  issue  that  is 
very  frustrating  for  me  and  that  I  was  made 
aware  of  last  night  while  watching  the  1 1 :00 
o'clock  news  when  there  was  the  announce- 
ment that  Governor  Weld  would  be  running 
against  Senator  Kerry.  The  reason  I  got  so 
frustrated  is  because  I  heard  one-dimensional 
sound  bites  about  the  issues  that  we  are  talking 
about  today  in  three-dimensions.  Today,  we 
have  addressed  these  issues  —  work,  welfare, 
what  it  means  to  be  a  woman  —  and  all  the 
issues  that  surround  that,  in  full  three-dimen- 
sional terms,  complicated  terms  and  I  am  sick 
of  hearing  these  issues  reduced  to  one-dimen- 
sional idiocy  in  the  news  and  through  politi- 
cians. In  thinking  about  the  scorecard, 
wouldn't  it  be  great  if  we  could  also  bring  this 
to  an  election,  endorsing  a  politician  who  is 
really  addressing  the  core  issues  and  not  just 
this  talk  that  doesn't  mean  anything.  I  think 
the  public  is  struggling  with  the  same  issues. 
It's  just  a  matter  of  saying  these  issues  are 
important  and  we  can  do  something  about  it. 
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SUMMARY  OF  POLICY  PANELS 

There  were  four  panel  discussions  offered  in  the  afternoon  of  the  conference.   What  follows  are 
summaries  of  the  presentations  from  each  panel. 


PANEL   I:    FAMILY  LEAVE 

Moderator:  Representative  Pam  Resor  (D-Acton) 

Reporter:      Representative  Barbara  Gardner  (D-Holliston) 

Panelists:     Ann  Andreosatos,  Director  of  Work/Family  Programs  and  Benefit 

Services,  Fidelity  Investments 

Anya  Bernstein,  Ph.D.  Candidate,  Government  Department, 

Harvard  University 

Marilyn  Fuller,  Diversity  &  Employee  Relations  Manager, 

Texas  Instruments 

Tiffany  Manuel,  Ph.D.  Candidate,  Public  Policy  Program,  University 

of  Massachusetts  Boston 

Melissa  Morbeck,  Manager  of  Employee  Benefits  and 

Compensation,  Hill,  Holiday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos  Advertising 


Tiffany  Manuel  discussed  family 
leave  within  the  context  of  the  history  of  such 
policies  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  current 
status  of  such  policies  internationally.  She  began 
by  defining  the  terms  used  to  describe  leaves 
related  to  family  needs,  moving  from  the  most 
restrictive  to  the  least  restrictive.  She  noted  that 
the  trend  has  been  moving  us  from  the  more 
restrictive  policies  to  the  more  generous,  particu- 
larly as  the  number  of  women  participating  in  the 
labor  force  has  grown  dramatically  in  the  1980s 
and  1990s  after  receding  following  World  War  II. 

■  Maternity  Leave:  granted  to  mothers 
for  a  limited  period  around  the 
time  of  childbirth. 

■  Paternity  Leave:  granted  to  fathers 
for  a  limited  period  around  the  time 
of  childbirth. 

■  Paternal  Leave:  granted  to  either 
parent  to  care  for  an  infant  or  young 
child. 


■  Family  and  Medical  Leave: 
granted  to  workers  to  care  for  a  sick 
child,  or  other  relative,  but  only  for 
medically  documented  illnesses. 

■  Family  Leave:  granted  to  workers  to 
care  for  a  sick  child  or  for  other 
family  reasons. 

■  Paid  Leave:  granted  for  the  same 
reasons  as  family  leave;  includes 
some  portion  of  wages  paid  during  the 
leave. 

The  recent  policies  have  their  origin  in 
anti-sex  discrimination  1978  amendments  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  which  provided 
for  four  to  eight  week  pregnancy  leaves. 
Cities  and  states  pioneered  with  formal  family 
leave  policies  in  the  1980s,  and  by  1990, 
twenty  five  states  had  passed  some  leave  law. 
These  varied  from  state  to  state  and  differed  in 
terms  of  public  versus  private  sector  employ- 
ment as  well.  The  federal  law  introduces 
uniformity,  with  the  exception  that  states  may 
elect  to  provide  more  liberal  leave  policies 
than  those  in  the  1993  federal  law. 
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THE  FEDERAL  FAMILY  AND  MEDICAL 
LEAVE  ACT  (FMLA)  has  three  purposes: 

■  To  address  the  increase  in  the 

numbers  of  women  in  the  labor 
force. 

■  To  address  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  dual  income  and  single 
parent  households  (more  than  half 
of  the  mothers  of  children  under  the 
age  of  one  work  or  seek  work  and 
more  than  70  percent  of  women 
between  20  and  50  years  of  age  are 
employed). 

■  To  address  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  working  adults  who 
must  provide  care  for  their  elderly 
relatives. 

FMLA  provides  benefits  for  workers 
employed  no  less  than  one  year  and  for  at 
least  25  hours  per  week.  The  benefits  include 
a  maximum  of  12  weeks  of  unpaid  leave 
during  a  twelve  month  period  during  which  a 
child  is  born  or  adopted,  or  a  child  needs  care, 
or  a  spouse  or  parent  needs  care  during  an 
episode  of  serious  health  problems.  The 
leave  may  be  partial  or  full  time  (including 
leaves  of  several  hours  a  week  for  medical 
care).  Benefits,  although  not  pay,  must 
continue  during  the  leave.  Employees  are 
entitled  to  return  to  their  previous  jobs,  or 
equivalent  positions. 

Private  employers  with  fewer  than  50 
workers  within  a  75  mile  radius  are  exempt 
from  all  FMLA  provisions.  Covered  busi- 
nesses need  not  provide  benefits  to  the  top 
paid  ten  percent  of  their  workforce  if  doing  so 
would  create  "substantial  and  grievous 
injury"  to  the  business.  If  both  parents  work 
for  the  same  employer,  they  are  limited  to  12 
weeks  together,  not  individually.  Thirty  days 
notice  by  employees  is  required  where 
foreseeable.  Employers  may  require  3 
medical  opinions  substantiating  the  need  for  a 
leave  and  may  require  periodic  reports  on  the 
status  of  the  family  situation  and  the  intention 
of  the  employee  to  return  to  work.  Where 
employees  do  not  return  to  their  jobs,  employ- 
ers may  recapture  health  care  premiums  paid 
for  during  the  leave  period. 
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Among  the  twenty-five  states  with 
leave  policies,  five  of  them  (California, 
Hawaii,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode 
Island)  as  well  as  Puerto  Rico  provide  some 
payment  or  wage  replacement  (often  called 
Temporary  Disability  Insurance,  or  TDI). 
State  TDI  plans  are  advantageous  because 
they  do  provide  financial  support,  apply  to 
more  workers  in  their  states  than  does  FMLA 
as  there  is  no  exemption  for  small  companies 
or  those  employed  fewer  than  25  hours  per 
week,  and  allow  for  longer  leaves  of  up  to  52 
weeks.  The  TDI  plans  may  be  of  greater 
benefit  to  lower  wage  workers  than  are  the 
provisions  of  the  FMLA. 

Despite  these  gains  in  the  United 
States,  this  country  still  lags  significantly 
behind  all  other  industrial  nations,  such  that 
the  FMLA  is  not  recognized  as  a  family  leave 
policy  by  international  standards  (see  chart  on 
page  30).  To  meet  the  international  norm, 
the  benefits  would  need  to  be  universal  and 
the  duration  of  leave  extended. 

Ann  Andreosatos  described 
Fidelity's  implementation  of  FMLA.  She 
emphasized  that  Fidelity  views  the  national 
policy  favorably  as  an  opportunity  to  reduce 
stress  and  improve  productivity  among 
employees.  She  noted  that  a  major  challenge 
was  reaching  all  employees  with  sufficient 
information  to  increase  awareness  of  the 
opportunity  among  employees  and  to  increase 
the  rate  of  use.  While  the  numbers  are 
increasing,  she  estimated  that  as  many  as  fifty 
percent  of  the  employees  remain  unaware  or 
not  inclined  to  make  use  of  the  new  policy. 

Marilyn  Fuller  described  various 
forms  of  leave  available  to  employees  at  the 
Texas  Instruments  manufacturing  plant  in 
Attleboro  that  predated  the  national  Family 
and  Medical  Leave  Act.  She  confirmed  that 
FMLA  had  formalized  the  procedure  used  by 
her  company  but  said  that  implementation  of 
the  new  law  is  synchronized  with  company 
personnel  policies  which  are  increasing 
"work  life  flexibility"  (the  preferred  phrase 
used  at  Texas  Instruments  to  encompass  a 
series  of  new  policies).  Texas  Instruments 
made  a  decision  to  increase  flexibility  in  work 
schedules  three  years  ago  after  a  formal 
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assessment  of  their  workforce.  They  learned 
that  the  primary  need  expressed  by  women  and 
men  alike  was  for  flexibility  in  daily  schedule 
as  well  as  in  leaves. 

The  company  had  policies  for  mater- 
nity and  paternity  leaves,  personal  and  educa- 
tional leaves  before  FMLA.  By  the  time  of  this 
conference  Texas  Instruments  had  already 
planned  to  initiate  a  leave  bank  as  of  January 
1996.  Under  this  arrangement,  an  employee  is 
permitted  to  take  leave,  regardless  of  the 
reason,  so  long  as  s/he  takes  responsibility  to 
assure  that  the  business  need  is  covered.  In 
practice  this  means  that  the  employee  needs  to 
arrange  coverage  for  performing  tasks  and 
meeting  customer  needs  with  co-workers.  The 
leaves  arranged  under  this  policy  are  not 
limited  to  a  fixed  period  of  time.  The  company 
is  still  working  on  how  to  evaluate  perfor- 
mance. Ms.  Fuller  noted  that  her  company 
believes  that  family  leave  and  other  work  life 
flexibility  will  help  Texas  Instruments  recruit 
and  keep  the  best  employees. 

Melissa  M or  beck  also  mentioned  a 
series  of  leave  policies  at  Hill  Holiday  which 
predated  the  enactment  of  FMLA.  Her  com- 
pany implements  FMLA  with  the  major 
enhancement  of  full  pay  for  up  to  twelve 
weeks.  She  described  their  system  for  reach- 
ing employees  with  the  information  about 
FMLA  and  other  leaves  (such  as  two  weeks 
paid  paternity  leave  for  new  fathers)  via   . 
electronic  bulletin  boards  and  company  newslet- 
ters. The  company  communications  stress  that  the 
reasons  for  leave  may  remain  confidential.  At  Hill 
Holiday,  personnel  from  the  Human  Resources 
Department  work  with  supervisors  around  the  need 
for  co-workers  to  share  the  workload  of  the  person 
who  needs  the  leave.  She  believes  that  the  flexible 
leave  policies,  the  continuation  of  wages,  and  the 
day  care  offered  by  her  company  amount  to  "win- 
win"  for  employer  and  employees  who  feel  more 
highly  valued  and  perform  accordingly. 


She  noted  that  family  leave  is  intended 
to  serve  in  special  circumstances,  that  it  is  used 
rarely  and  that  those  who  need  it  most  are 
likely  to  be  extremely  busy  and,  therefore, 
unavailable  to  participate  in  legislative  advo- 
cacy. 

Employers  who  remain  unconvinced  of 
the  value  of  leave  policies  point  to  the  difficulty 
in  measuring  beneficial  outcomes.  One  such 
person  inquired  of  her,  "Does  family  and 
medical  leave  mean  less  crime  later?  Does  it 
mean  more  happy  employees  now?"  In  an 
environment  where  temporary  workers  occupy 
a  larger  share  of  jobs,  and  where  fewer  em- 
ployees will  remain  with  one  employer  for  their 
entire  working  lives,  the  traditional  benefits  of 
avoiding  hiring  and  training  costs  of  new 
employees  may  be  less  convincing  to  employ- 
ers. 

Because  states  often  compete  with  one 
another  to  be  "business  friendly,"  Bernstein 
favors  federal  policies  over  state  ones.  She 
urged  strong  partnerships  be  forged  among 
activists,  legislators  and  innovative  businesses. 
Even  where  new  laws  have  not  been  passed, 
the  public  debate  has  made  CEOs  consider  the 
impact  of  their  business  practices  on  the 
families  of  their  employees. 


Anya  Bernstein  studied  the  effort  to 
enact  paid  leave  laws  in  Massachusetts  and 
unpaid  leave  in  Connecticut.  From  that  perspective 
she  commented  on  the  difficulties  in  mobilizing 
grassroots  support  for  the  policies  and  the  difficul- 
ties in  convincing  employers  that  family  and 
medical  leave  will  serve  their  interests. 
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Charts 

Maximum  Duration  of  Statutory  Leave  and  Benefits, 

Selected  Countries,  January  1995 
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Note  I:  Belgium  cannot  be  directly  compared  with  the  other  countries  because  it  charts  the 
duration  of  leave  over  an  entire  career,  not  to  each  child  or  period. 

Note  2:  Each  of  the  countries  pay  for  leave  at  varying  percentages  over  different  periods  within 
the  whole  duration  of  the  statutory  leave. 

Source:  OECD,  prepared  by  Tiffany  Manuel. 
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PANEL  II:  CHILD  CARE 

Moderator:  Representative  Charlotte  Golar  Richie  (D-Boston) 

Reporter:      Representative  Carol  Cleven  (R-Chelmsford) 

Presenters:  Debra  Baldwin,  National  Account  Manager,  Work/Family  Directions 

Eileen  Bisson,  Preschool  Director,  Log  School, 

Federated  Dorchester  Neighborhood  Houses 

Representative  Kevin  Fitzgerald  (D-Boston),  House  Chair, 

Children's  Caucus 

Deborah  Gray,  Parent 

Bonnie  Hannibal,  Director,  School  Readiness  Project 

Success  By  6,  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay 

Kathy  Hazzard,  Manager,  Work/Family  Programs, 

John  Hancock  Financial  Services 

Jen  Murphy,  Staff,  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Human 

Services  &  Elderly  Affairs 


The  organizers  of  this  panel  brought  together 
speakers  to  address  three  important  concerns 
about  child  care:  quality,  affordability,  and 
access.  Before  addressing  these  issues,  State 
Representative  Kevin  Fitzgerald  spoke  about  the 
legislative  efforts  concerning  child  care. 

Representative  Kevin  Fitzgerald 

asserted  that  a  major  concern  is  quality  child 
care.  He  and  Representatives  David  Cohen  and 
Paul  Kollios  have  pushed  for  better  child  care 
legislation.  He  described  the  Children's  Caucus 
and  how  they  work  to  ensure  that  the  needs  of 
children  and  families  are  taken  care  of  in  the 
budget  process. 

The  state  budget  is  crucially  important 
because  if  something  isn't  funded  it  won't  be 
implemented.  Representative  Fitzgerald  argued 
that  the  state  is  finally  getting  somewhere  on 
child  care  which  cuts  across  race,  geography, 
and  other  lines.  Last  year,  $200  million  was 
allocated  for  child  care  in  the  state  budget,  but 
that  probably  meets  only  about  one-third  of  the 
need  for  quality  child  care  for  all  who  are 
eligible.  There  are  many  different  groups  who  access 
state-funded  child  care:  voucher  recipients  who  are 
on  or  working  their  way  off  welfare;  low-income 
working  people  vying  for  subsidized  slots;  children 
in  foster  care;  DSS  protective  slots  for  children  at 
risk;  teen  parents  going  to  school;  and  grandparents 
with  custody  of  grandchildren.  There's  a  different 
pool  of  money  for  each  of  these  groups.  Child  care 
plays  a  vital  early  childhood  education  role  getting 
these  kids  ready  to  succeed  in  school. 


QUALITY 

Eileen  Bisson  argued  that  the  most 
important  indicator  of  quality  is  the  teacher  or 
caregiver  relationship  with  the  child.  Rates 
charged  and  a  child  care  program's  budget  help 
determine  this  relationship.  Without  enough 
money,  a  program  can't  keep  teachers  happy, 
can't  attract  good  teachers,  and  can't  retain 
them.  Thus  the  caregiver-child  relationship  is 
threatened. 

A  child  care  program's  "rate"  is  the 
amount  of  money  paid  to  the  provider  for 
children  who  have  a  voucher  or  a  subsidized 
slot.  The  rate  is  negotiated  between  the  state  and 
individual  programs.  There  is  a  large  disparity 
between  the  rates  different  providers  receive. 
For  instance,  Grove  Hall,  a  center  in  Dorchester, 
receives  $17.50  per  day  per  child,  while  another 
center  in  the  state  may  receive  $35.50  per  day,  per 
child.  Both  centers  are  expected  to  provide  the 
same  quality  of  care.  Bisson  is  part  of  a  group  of 
child  care  providers  working  together  to  increase 
rates  and  close  disparities.  They  recommend  that 
the  legislature  pass  budget  language  giving  child 
care  centers  $30.50  per  day  per  child  and  family 
child  care  providers  $20.50  per  day,  per  child. 

Another  mark  of  quality  is  NAEYC 
(National  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children)  accreditation.  This  is  a  process 
of  self-study  that  a  child  care  center  voluntarily 
undergoes.  Teachers  and  parents  do  evaluations 
and  an  administrative  report  is  written.  All  are 
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sent  to  NAEYC.  Evaluators  come  to  visit  the 
center.  In  Massachusetts,  356  centers  are 
accredited,  while  another  528  are  currently 
engaged  in  the  process.  Nationally  405,000 
have  been  accredited,  and  800,300  are  working 
towards  it.  The  process  involves  a  lot  of  extra 
work  and  money.  There  are  often  improve- 
ments that  need  to  be  made  in  the  center  and 
accreditation  fees  paid  to  NAEYC.  At  the  Log 
School,  the  total  costs  were  about  $2,000. 
There's  no  room  in  the  budget  for  this  extra 
amount.  Some  corporations  are  helping  with 
accreditation  costs:  AT&T,  IBM,  DuPont, 
Johnson  &  Johnson.  Bisson  would  like  the  state 
to  help  centers  with  the  costs  of  accreditation. 
Right  now  there's  no  NAEYC  accreditation  for 
family  child  care,  but  there  are  other  programs 
that  evaluate  quality  in  family  child  care  homes. 
She  recently  became  an  evaluator  for  NAEYC. 
In  visiting  child  care  programs  across  the  state 
she  has  seen  disparity  in  quality,  many  of  which 
stem  from  rate  inequities. 

Debra  Baldwin  works  for  Work/Family 
Directions  which  serves  over  125  companies 
with  a  total  of  2.8  million  employees.  Her 
company's  "Lifeworks  Service"  is  a  referral 
line  to  help  employees  find  child  care  in  differ- 
ent geographic  locations.  In  1994  they  received 
200,000  calls.  They've  received  that  many  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1995.  Lifeworks  pro- 
vides information  on  child  care,  adoption,  and 
elder  care.  Work/Family  Directions  has  a 
research  arm  working  on  flexibility  issues  for 
companies. 

The  American  Business  Collaborative 
(ABC)  was  established  three  years  ago.  While 
it  is  important  to  have  a  consulting  and  referral 
service,  it  will  be  ineffective  if  there's  not 
enough  quality  care.  Work/Family  Directions 
brought  together  156  businesses  to  impact  45 
communities  with  $27  million  in  resources. 
The  goals  are  to  impact  supply,  especially 
infant  care,  and  to  improve  quality  to  increase 
employee  productivity.  The  Collaborative  has 
initiated  355  dependent  care  projects  —  some 
are  for  seniors,  some  are  school  vacation  camps 
for  kids.  They  have  helped  child  care  programs 
with  NAEYC  accreditation.  The  projects  have 
served  about  277,000  individuals. 

The  three  factors  associated  with  high 
quality  child  care  are  high  teacher  to  child 


ratios,  staff  education,  and  an  administrator 
with  prior  experience.  These  qualities  are  often 
associated  with  worksites  run  by  public  agen- 
cies using  public  money. 

In  Phase  2  of  the  American  Business 
Collaborative,  $100  million  from  21  companies 
will  be  invested  over  the  next  six  years  in 
1,000  projects.  The  goals  are  to  improve 
quality,  invest  in  programs  for  school-age 
children,  extend  the  hours  at  centers,  offer 
training  for  family  child  care  and  center  provid- 
ers, buy  equipment,  increase  health  and  safety 
training,  and  increase  school  vacation  pro- 
grams. A  little  bit  of  money  goes  a  long  way. 
Boston  is  a  targeted  community  because 
NYNEX  is  a  member  of  the  Collaborative. 

AFFORDABILITY 

Deborah  Gray    worked  for  one  year 
at  Horizons  Initiative  as  a  family  advocate  for 
homeless  families.  It  was  very  rewarding 
working  with  families  that  were  in  situations 
that  had  been  similar  to  her  own.  Sitting  on  the 
other  side  of  the  desk  she  got  a  better  under- 
standing of  how  the  system  works. 

Once  she  got  a  job,  she  thought  it  was 
her  way  out  of  poverty,  but  right  away  her  food 
stamps  were  yanked,  her  voucher  contribution 
for  child  care  increased,  and  Section  8  rent 
went  up  by  5  times.  After  one  transitional  year 
off  AFDC,  Ms.  Gray  lost  her  child  care 
voucher  and  had  to  quit  her  job.  A  large 
problem  with  vouchers  is  that  they  only  cover 
one  program.  She  needed  early  morning 
before  school  care  and  after  school  which 
meant  she  had  to  pay  the  full  cost  for  one  of  the 
programs. 

Child  care  is  expensive.  Pre-school 
age  care  costs  about  $225  per  week;  after 
school  is  $70  per  week;  and  before  school  $15 
per  week.  That's  anywhere  from  $4,000  for 
school-age  children  to  $  10,000  for  pre- 
schoolers annually.  If  you  have  more  than  one 
child,  it  gets  even  more  impossible  to  pay  for 
child  care  without  help. 

Some  parents  in  school  and  on  AFDC 
get  half-time  vouchers  that  only  cover  the  hours 
they're  in  class.  This  leaves  no  time  to  study 
and  often  causes  students  to  drop-out.  Parents 
can  lose  their  child  care  slot  during  semester 
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breaks  because  the  vouchers  don't  continue 
during  this  time.  A  center  may  have  to  give  the 
slot  to  someone  else  because  they  can't  stay 
open  with  unfilled  slots. 

Ms.  Gray  is  a  member  of  a  group 
called  Parents  United  for  Child  Care  that  fights 
not  just  for  her  own  child  care  needs,  but  for  all 
parents.  It's  very  hard  to  get  information  and 
fight  for  your  rights.  You  have  to  know  your 
rights  and  what  you  qualify  for  to  fight  for 
them. 

Kathy  Hazzard's  company,  John 
Hancock,  is  involved  in  four  different  efforts 
supporting  the  child  care  needs  of  employees 
with:  1)  an  on-site  child  care  center;  2)  Kids  To 
Go  vacation  program  for  school  age  children; 
3)  resource  and  referral;  and  4)  financial 
support  for  community-based  centers  in 
Roxbury  and  South  Boston. 

John  Hancock  does  an  annual  attitude 
survey  among  employees.  Through  the  1980s, 
child  care  became  an  increasingly  bigger 
concern.  In  1988,  a  Task  Force  was  formed 
that  issued  recommendations  to  help  employ- 
ees better  balance  work  and  family  needs. 
Employees  are  seen  as  the  company's  most 
valuable  resource.  Employee  priorities  are: 
treat  us  as  adults  and  give  us  flex-time. 

Hazzard  described  how  John  Hancock 
helps  employees  pay  dependent  care  and 
medical  bills  in  pre-tax  dollars  and  discussed 
the  problems  with  these  programs. 

The  On-Site  Child  Care  Center 

In  1990,  John  Hancock  opened  its  on- 
site  child  care  center.  It  serves  200  children, 
has  65  full  and  part-time  staff,  great  teacher  per 
children  ratios  —  far  above  the  guidelines. 
They  were  able  to  turn  parking  areas  into 
playgrounds.  Staff  get  80  percent  of  their 
education  paid  —  thus  encouraging  them  to  go 
to  school  for  higher  levels  of  training  —  and 
full  company  health  benefits,  etc.  John 
Hancock  heavily  subsidizes  its  child  care 
center.  Quality  care  is  extremely  expensive. 
Hazzard  noted  that  running  such  a  high  quality 
center  would  be  difficult  in  less  wealthy  institu- 
tions than  John  Hancock. 

Parents  pay  according  to  a  sliding  scale; 
proposed  1 996  rates  are  as  follows.  If  employees 
make: 


■  under  $28, 000,  they  pay  $135  per 
week  for  an  infant 

■  $55,000,  they  pay  $181  per  week  for 
an  infant 

■  under  $78, 000,  they  pay  $234  per 
week  for  an  infant. 

■  The  top  of  the  scale  is  $278  per 
week  for  an  infant. 

For  low-paid  employees  even  the  lowest  fees 
are  nearly  impossible. 

Kids  To  Go 

It  was  the  first  holiday  program  of  its 
kind.  It  is  open  during  school  vacations  and  is  very 
successful  and  very  cheap.  It  accommodates  50  kids 
from  7:30  a.m.  -  4:30  p.m.  and  costs  $20  per  day,  per 
child.  There  are  some  scholarships.  John  Hancock 
contracts  with  Ellis  Memorial,  a  local  child  care 
program  in  the  South  End  of  Boston,  to  run  Kids  to 
Go  and  provide  the  staff. 

Resource  And  Referral 

Hazzard  acknowledges  that  the  Hancock 
child  care  center  is  not  for  everyone.  Some  don't 
want  to  commute  their  children,  for  some  it's  too 
expensive,  etc.,  so  Hancock  also  provides  a 
resource  and  referral  service. 

John  Hancock  makes  contributions  to 
Castle  Square  in  Dorchester  and  Ellis  Memorial 
in  the  South  End. 

ACCESS 

Bonnie  Hannibal  works  with  United 
Way's  Success  By  6  Program  and  represents 
Project  EQUIP  Advisory  Board.  Project  EQUIP 
is  funded  by  AT&T  and  was  created  by  the  Work 
&  Families  Institute  in  New  York.  Four  different 
communities  were  funded  to  increase  the  quality 
of  child  care  in  their  geographic  region.  The 
project  lets  the  communities  determine  the 
parameters  and  benchmarks.  In  looking  at  the 
availability  of  child  care,  they  found  that  Massa- 
chusetts probably  has  two-thirds  more  subsi- 
dized child  care  than  any  other  state.  Boston  has 
20  percent  of  all  the  subsidized  care  in  the  state. 
First,  a  child  care  index  was  established 
that  surveyed  child  care  programs,  analyzed 
supply  and  demand  in  Boston,  did  a  facilities 
assessment,  and  got  parent  input.  In  the  survey 
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of  child  care  providers  they  did  an  inventory  of 
the  programs  —  asking  questions  about  ratios, 
education  of  staff,  ethnicity  of  children  and 
staff,  income  levels  of  parents,  and  physical 
state  of  the  facility.  They  surveyed  four 
different  types  of  programs:  Boston  Public 
School  three,  four  and  five  year  old  kindergar- 
tens; child  care  and  Head  Start  centers;  family 
child  care  homes;  and  school-age  programs. 

Hannibal  presented  data  showing  the 
numbers  of  children  served  using  all  four 
programs  and  the  hours  of  operation.  She 
provided  overall  Boston  figures  and  broke  it 
down  by  neighborhood.  Although  diversity 
had  never  been  studied,  the  EQUIP  Advisory 
Group  felt  this  was  important  because  children 
need  to  see  adults  that  look  like  them. 
Hannibal  also  gave  figures  about  the  number 
of  minority  children  and  staff  in  the  four 
different  types  of  programs. 

What  do  parents  need?  They  deter- 
mined that  Boston  is  25  percent  short  on  hours 
of  care.  Hannibal  explained,  you  can't  just 
look  at  the  number  of  available  slots,  but  rather 
one  must  look  at  the  hours  they  are  available 
and  where  they  are  located.  One  out  of  four 
families  is  not  getting  the  care  they  need  to 
work,  go  to  school,  etc. 

The  EQUIP  survey  looked  at  predic- 
tors of  child  care  usage.  Those  at  certain 
incomes  or  those  who  are  single  parents  are 
more  likely  to  use  child  care  than  others.  An 
important  question  is  how  to  get  more  child 
care  into  neighborhoods  with  more  single 
parents.  EQUIP  looked  at  where  child  care 
programs  —  center  and  family -based  —  are 
located  and  the  numbers  of  children  in  each 
neighborhood.  Ninety  percent  of  children  are 
in  care  near  their  home.  The  needs  and  the 
availability  varied  widely  between  neighbor- 
hoods. Some  were  very  underserved.  In  some 
cases,  parents  had  to  travel  far  to  gain  access 
to  child  care.  EQUIP  found  a  large  need  for 
infant  care. 

Facilities  can  be  a  big  indicator  of 
quality.  Seventy  percent  of  a  child  care 
program's  budget  is  spent  on  staff  which  does 
not  leave  much  for  building  repairs  and 
upkeep,  especially  after  paying  for  supplies, 

food,  and  other  necessary  items. 


WELFARE  UPDATE 

Jen  Murphy,  staff  to  the  legislature's 
Human  Services  Committee,  reported  on  the 
issues  of  child  care  and  the  recently  passed 
welfare  reform  initiative.  The  new  welfare 
reform  law  requires  teen  parents  to  stay  in 
school.  Parents  whose  youngest  child  is  six  or 
older  (school  age)  must  work  at  least  20  hours 
a  week  or  do  community  service. 

Murphy  summarized  the  FY96  Budget 
increases  for  child  care  as  follows: 

■  $46  million  increase  overall; 

■  $17  million  increase  for  teen  parents; 

■  $15.5  million  increase  for  Mass  Jobs; 

■  smaller  amounts  for  the  Full-Em- 
ployment Program,  a  private-public 
partnership  providing  jobs  for  2,000 
recipients. 

What's  missing?  More  money  for 
income-eligible  working  parents.  There  was  a 
slight,  $8  million  increase  but  much  more  is 
needed.  Income-eligible  parents  are  those  in 
their  second  year  off  welfare  when  their  vouch- 
ers run  out  and  those  who  have  struggled  to 
stay  off  welfare.  About  9,000  of  the  income- 
eligible  slots  are  used  by  former  welfare 
recipients,  and  3,000  are  used  by  families  that 
have  never  been  on  welfare. 
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PANEL  III:    WAGE  AND  INCOME  ISSUES 

Moderator:  Representative  Pat  Jehlen  (D-Somerville) 

Reporter:      Representative  Kay  Khan  (D-Newton) 

Panelists:     Randy  A Ibe Ida,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  University 

of  Massachusetts  Boston 

Rebecca  Johnson,  Lead  Organizer,  Cooperative 

Economics  for  Women 

Representative  Peter  Larkin  (D-Pittsfieid) 

Mary  Lassen,  Executive  Director,  Women's  Educational 

and  Industrial  Union 

Tracy  Wadsworth,  Executive  Director,  Massachusetts 

Caucus  of  Women  Legislators 


Randy  A  Ibe  Ida  summarized 
findings  from  her  report  An  Economic  Profile 
of  Women  in  Massachusetts.  She  emphasized 
that  wages  earned  by  individuals  may  not  be  a 
good  predictor  of  economic  well-being  since 
people  live  in  families  and  may  need  to  share 
income  or  have  access  to  other  family  mem- 
bers' income.  Income  generation  depends  on 
family  structure.  Poverty  rates  bear  that  out. 
Single-mother  families  have  very  high  rates  of 
poverty  in  Massachusetts  (50  percent)  while 
two-adult  families  without  children  have  very 
low  poverty  rates  (5  percent). 

One-half  of  all  adult  women  1 8  years 
and  older  in  Massachusetts  are  not  married. 
That  is,  they  are  not  in  a  family  structure  in 
which  they  are  assured  the  support  of  male- 
generated  income.  For  women,  that  means, 
they  must  work  (and  often  do)  and  that 
policies  based  on  a  particular  family  type  (i.e. 
married  couple  —  with  or  without  children) 
will  only  apply  to  half  of  all  women  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Many  adults  in  Massachusetts  work  in 
the  paid  labor  force.  Over  60  percent  of 
women  work  with  close  to  70  percent  of  all 
mothers  in  the  Commonwealth  working  for 
pay.  Comparing  1970  to  1990  shows  a 
dramatic  reversal  in  labor  force  participation 
trends  (see  Chart  6  on  page  38.)  In  1970, 
more  women  without  children  were  in  the 
paid  labor  force  than  women  with  children.  In 
1990,  the  reverse  was  true.  Currently,  mar- 
ried women  with  children  under  the  age  of  18 


have  higher  labor  force  participation  rates  than 
single  mothers,  and  women  without  children. 
This  suggests  that  the  lack  of  affordable  child 
care  is  a  major  concern.  However,  married 
women  with  children  are  more  likely  to  not 
work  year-round,  full-time  jobs  than  are  single 
mothers  or  women  without  children. 

Women  are  concentrated  in  particular 
occupations.  One  out  of  every  four  employed 
women  in  Massachusetts  works  in  a  clerical 
occupation.  The  percentages  of  women  in 
managerial  and  professional  occupations  has 
grown  considerably  between  1970  and  1990. 
But,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  occupational 
crowding  of  women  in  these  sectors  to  a  few 
professions,  namely  nurses,  teachers,  and 
social  workers.  The  loss  of  manufacturing 
jobs  in  Massachusetts  had  a  significant  impact 
on  both  men's  and  women's  employment. 
While  new  opportunities  have  opened  up  for 
women  in  service  sector  and  financial  sector 
management,  some  job  avenues  for  women 
with  low-educational  attainment  have  been 
closed  off  over  the  last  25  years. 

Mary  Lassen  discussed  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  low-income  families  and  job 
training  programs.  She  discussed  the  importance 
of  developing  strategies  which  link  many  aspects 
of  low-income  persons'  lives.  These  include 
community  life,  housing,  education,  and  the  job 
market.  Further,  job  training  programs  need  to 
promote  the  individual  as  part  of  families,  and 
families  as  part  of  communities.  These  efforts 
need  to  be  of  high  quality  and  easy  to  access  and 
they  must  be  integrated. 
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Moving  into  unsubsidized  employ- 
ment is  very  difficult  for  women  who  have 
been  out  of  the  labor  force  for  a  long  time  and 
for  workers  with  low-educational  attainment. 
Calling  on  her  research  and  experiences  with 
Project  Match  (a  long-term  support  training 
program)  in  Chicago,  Lassen  discussed  the 
lessons  learned  about  transition  into  paid 
work. 

1 .  There  are  different  pathways  to  employ- 
ment. That  is,  there  is  no  single  route  that 
always  works. 

2.  Incremental  milestones  are  important 
and  need  to  be  recognized. 

3.  People  need  help  in  "making  steps"  and 
achieving  those  incremental  milestones. 

4.  The  length  of  time  it  takes  to  get  off  of 
AFDC  varies  tremendously,  making  strict 
time  limits  a  dangerous  proposition  for  some 
women. 

There  needs  to  be  a  much  larger 
investment  in  education  and  training.  In 
Massachusetts,  20  percent  of  adults  are 
functionally  illiterate.  In  Boston,  current 
programs  can  only  serve  5  percent  of  the 
JTPA  (Job  Training  Partnership  Act)-eligible 
population. 

Higher  education  is  the  preferred  route 
for  many  and  seems  to  be  within  reach  of 
more  people.  However,  it  needs  to  be  afford- 
able and  accessible.  There  are  ways  that 
education  could  be  subsidized:  tax  breaks, 
corporate  support,  and  child  care.  The  Massa- 
chusetts AFDC  reforms  essentially  make 
higher  education  impossible.  That  issue 
should  be  revisited. 

Finally  Lassen  discussed  the  role  that 
her  organization,  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  (WEIU),  has  played 
historically  and  its  current  role.  WEIU  has 
helped  low-income  and  "displaced  homemak- 
ers"  in  employment  for  over  100  years. 
Currently  they  are  working  with  Dimmock 
Community  Health  Center  and  Morgan 
Memorial  to  set  up  a  "one-stop"  career  center. 
WEIU  is  working  on  family  and  work  issues 
and  economic  literacy  for  workers. 


Rebecca  Johnson   spoke  about 
poor  women's  experiences  in  income  genera- 
tion. She  argued  that  poor  women  have 
strengths  and  skills  but  face  impediments. 
Many  of  the  women  she  works  with  at  Coop- 
erative Economics  for  Women  (CEW)  have 
incredible  skills  but  they  are  sometimes  not 
easily  translated  into  what  is  valued  in  the 
labor  market.  For  example,  a  group  of 
Ethiopian  women  she  works  with  have 
remarkable  cooking  skills,  and  a  group  of 
Cambodian  women  have  sewing  and  design 
skills.  Yet,  these  women  have  trouble  speak- 
ing English  and  are  often  illiterate  in  their  own 
language  as  well  as  English,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  translate  their  skills  into  income. 

CEW  works  intensively  with  groups 
of  women  on  economic  literacy  (i.e.  analyze 
the  U.S.  economy)  and  identifying  skills  (i.e. 
production  skills,  work  skills).  She  finds  that 
many  women  want  to  work,  can  work,  and 
have  skills,  however,  they  face  enormous 
impediments.  Housing  is  always  a  problem 
—  finding  affordable  housing  in  Boston  is 
very  difficult.  Divorce  is  a  problem  for 
women.  If  they  do  divorce,  their  income  falls 
and  they  have  trouble  setting  up  a  new  house- 
hold. Violence  is  a  big  problem.  This  in- 
cludes domestic  violence  and  violence  in  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  Women  are 
fearful  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
They  are  afraid  to  take  employment  which 
will  not  allow  them  to  make  sure  their  chil- 
dren get  home  from  school  safely.  Children's 
needs  are  also  an  impediment  to  full-time 
work  for  low  wages. 

Johnson  discussed  the  impediments  to 
income  generation  created  by  the  structure  of 
the  social  welfare  system.  Women  feel 
isolated  and  find  the  people  who  work  with 
them  frustrated  and  not  committed  to  adult 
clients.  There  is  a  disregard  for  the  women, 
expecting  them  to  make  appointments  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  and  to  be  able  to  wait  a  long 
time  to  see  anyone.  This  severely  impedes 
their  own  job  search  and  child  rearing. 

The  barriers  women  face  pits  raising 
children  against  getting  a  job. 
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Summary  of  Policy  Panels    —  Wage  &  Income 


Peter  Larkin  discussed  the  demise  of 
the  middle  class  and  the  need  for  education 
reform.  The  loss  of  manufacturing  employ- 
ment, especially  in  western  Massachusetts,  has 
meant  that  low-educated  workers  can  no  longer 
make  living  wages.  Larkin  argued  the  key  to 
success  is  a  stable,  supportive  family,  English 
literacy,  and  training.  Currently  resources  to 
the  unemployed  —  unemployment  insurance 
—  is  a  "bridge  to  nowhere." 

Representative  Larkin  discussed  how 
the  set  of  skills  that  many  workers  have  today 
do  not  match  the  skills  needed  in  many  jobs. 
He  advocated  a  voucher  form  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  allowing  workers  to 
acquire  new  skills. 

Tracy  Wadsworth  briefly  pre- 
sented data  from  MISER  (Massachusetts 
Institute  for  Social  and  Economic  Research)  on 
women  in  Massachusetts.  She  handed  out  a 
draft  of  an  upcoming  report.  Contact  her  at  the 
Caucus  of  Women's  Legislators  for  a  copy  of 
the  report  in  Spring,  1996. 

Following  a  brief  discussion  period,  the  group 
focused  on  policy  concerns  and  made  the 
following  suggestions: 


Establish  apprenticeship  programs. 
College  isn't  for  everyone,  but  those 
with  high  school  diplomas  need 
concrete  work  experiences  in  good 
paying  jobs. 

Use  vouchers  in  unemployment 
benefits. 

Make  sure  the  state  uses/matches  all 
available  federal  job  training  money 
to  train  women  and  people  of  color 
on  highway  construction.  Currently 
the  state  is  not  taking  advantage  of 
that  money. 

Adoption  benefits. 

Dependent  care  flexible  spending 
account. 

Flexible  benefits. 

Ability  to  use  sick  days  for  illness  of 
family  member. 

Domestic  partner  coverage. 

Flexible  work  schedules. 


Anyone  who  works  full-time  should 
be  able  to  make  an  income  above 
poverty  level. 

Making  information  discussed  in  the 
panel  more  accessible. 

Businesses  need  to  take  more 
responsibilty  for  their  workers  — 
both  in  terms  of  pay  and  job  security. 

Allow  the  voices  of  poor  women  to 
be  heard  in  policy  discussions,  espe- 
cially those  issues  which  directly 
affect  them  and  their  families. 

Set  up  a  task  force  to  help  instruct 
the  legislature  on  how  to  implement 
block  grants. 


Prevent  block  grants  and  argue  for 
more  federal  responsibility. 

Assess  educational  needs  in  the  state 
and  work  to  provide  better  access. 
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Chart  6 

Labor  Force  Participation  Rates  of  Women  16  Years  and  Older  in 

Massachusetts  by  Marital  Status  and  Presence  of  Children, 

1970  and  1990 
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Summary  of  Policy  Panels         Pension  &.  Benefits 


PANEL  IV:  PENSION  AND  BENEFITS 


Moderator: 

Reporter: 

Panelists: 


Representative  Barbara  Hyland  (R-Foxboro) 

Representative  Carol  Donovan  (D-Woburn) 

Ellen  A.  Bruce,  Director  of  Public  Policy,  Gerontology  Institute, 

University  of  Massachusetts  Boston 

Susan  G.  Davis,  Manager  of  Retirement  and  Savings  Plans, 

Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts 

Robert  Restuccia,  Executive  Director,  Health  Care  for  All 


Ellen  Bruce  provided  an  overview 
of  different  types  of  pensions,  focusing 
primarily  on  the  Massachusetts  state  pension 
system.  Every  pension  system  provides 
benefits  based  on  the  work  history  and  salary 
level  of  the  employee.  Therefore  just  as 
family  obligations  can  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  employment  of  both  men  and  women, 
they  also  have  a  significant  impact  on  one's 
retirement  income.  When  the  choice  is  made 
to  leave  work  to  care  for  a  child  or  disabled 
adult,  rarely  do  individuals  consider  the 
economic  impact  of  that  decision  on  the 
retirement  income  of  the  family.  Women  most 
often  assume  these  care-taking  responsibilities 
and  this  fact  leaves  them  at  70  percent  greater 
risk  of  being  poor  after  age  65  than  men. 

Pension  plans  are  typically  either  a 
defined  benefit  or  a  defined  contribution  plan. 
A  defined  benefit  plan  provides  a  guaranteed 
monthly  amount,  starting  at  retirement,  for  the 
rest  of  the  life  of  the  employee  (e.g.  Social 
Security).  A  defined  contribution  plan  pro- 
vides a  set  amount  of  contribution  to  an 
account  for  the  employee.  At  retirement,  the 
employee  receives  a  lump  sum  consisting  of 
the  contributions  plus  interest  (e.g.  401  (k)). 
Bruce  outlined  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  each  of  these  plans. 

In  order  to  receive  a  pension,  one 
must  be  vested.  Vesting  is  the  point  at  which  a 
worker  is  guaranteed  of  receiving  a  benefit.  In 
the  private  sector,  because  of  the  federal 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act, 
most  defined  benefit  plans  have  a  five  year 
vesting  requirement.  The  Massachusetts 
public  system  has  a  ten  year  vesting  require- 
ment. The  Massachusetts  system  also  credits 
a  year  of  vesting  on  a  pro  rate  basis,  so  that  an 


employee  working  half-time  will  take  twenty 
years  to  vest.  In  the  private  sector,  an  employee 
working  twenty  hours  a  week  will  vest  in  five 
years.  Therefore,  women  in  the  state  system 
who  work  part-time  to  accommodate  family 
obligations  may  never  vest  and  never  have  a 
pension.  This  creates  an  added  burden  since  the 
women  in  this  example  also  did  not  earn  Social 
Security  credit  while  working  for  the  state. 

The  Massachusetts  state  system  also 
does  not  have  the  same  protection  for  wives 
that  exists  in  the  private  sector.  Federal  law 
requires  that  private  pensions  provide  a  benefit 
to  the  spouse  of  the  worker  after  the  worker's 
death  unless  both  the  wife  and  husband  agree 
to  waive  this  benefit.  The  state  system  has  no 
such  provision. 

In  conclusion,  Ms.  Bruce  recom- 
mended that  the  state  system  reduce  its  vesting 
requirement  to  five  years,  giving  a  full  year  of 
credit  for  1,000  hours  of  work  in  a  year,  and 
that  it  require  a  survivor  benefit  option  for 
married  couples  unless  it  is  waived  by  the 
couple. 

Susan  Davis    from  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts  (BCBSMA) 
discussed  the  variety  of  programs  that  help  their 
employees  balance  their  work  and  life  issues. 
BCBSMA  recognizes  that  families  come  in 
different  shapes  and  sizes;  therefore  they  strive 
to  build  programs  that  meet  the  diverse  needs 
of  all  types  of  families.  Current  programs 
include: 

■  On-site  child  care  in  Quincy. 

■  Child  care  and  elder  care  referral 
and  resource  services. 
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Adoption  benefits. 

Dependent  care  flexible  spending 
account. 

Flexible  benefits. 

Ability  to  use  sick  days  for  illness  of 
family  member. 

Domestic  partner  coverage. 
Flexible  work  schedules. 
Employee  assistance  programs. 


Implementing  work  and  life  programs 
is  only  half  the  battle.  A  company's  culture 
has  to  be  supportive  of  work  and  life  issues  in 
order  to  be  truly  "family  friendly."  At  the 
same  time,  the  company  has  to  serve  custom- 
ers and  run  a  business.  For  example,  employ- 
ees get  a  mixed  message  when  they  have  on- 
site  day  care  but  they  are  criticized  if  they 
have  to  leave  work  at  5  o'clock  to  pick  up 
their  children.  Managers  are  asked  to  be 
sensitive  to  work  and  family  issues  but  they, 
are  also  responsible  for  running  a  department. 
Companies  need  to  balance  the  sometimes 
conflicting  desire  to  be  "family  friendly"  and 
the  desire  to  be  successful  and  profitable. 

Davis  also  talked  about  the  unin- 
tended impact  that  some  legislation  has  on 
employees  and  retirees.  For  example,  a 
recent  piece  of  legislation  intended  to  make 
companies  show  their  liabilities  for  post- 
retirement  medical  coverage  on  financial 
statements.  The  unintended  result  is  that  many 
senior  citizens  suffered  when  many  compa- 
nies either  decreased  or  eliminated  post- 
retirement  medical  coverage  to  reduce  the 
liability  shown  on  the  financial  statements.  In 
some  cases  the  legislation  has  good  intentions 
but  the  administration  is  overly  bureaucratic. 
For  example,  most  companies  favor  granting 
the  time-off  required  under  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act  but  are  severely  burdened 
by  the  notification  and  tracking  requirements 
of  the  Act. 

Robert  Restuccia  addressed  the 
issue  of  a  growing  uninsured  population  and 
state  proposals  to  reform  health  care.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  health  care  crisis  is  no 
longer  in  vogue.  With  the  demise  of  the 
Clinton  plan  and  the  rise  of  the  Republican 
Congress,  serious  health  care  reform  is  not  on 


the  political  agenda.  The  locus  of  reform 
activity  has  once  again  shifted  back  to  the 
states.  This  is  an  appropriate  time  to  look  to 
see  how  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  doing 
in  terms  of  health  insurance  for  their  families. 

In  the  1980s,  Massachusetts,  compared 
to  other  states,  had  very  few  uninsured  people. 
In  1989,  480,000  people,  or  about  8  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  state,  were  uninsured. 
This  was  the  fifth  best  of  all  states.  Over  the 
past  five  years  the  number  of  uninsured  has 
increased  dramatically.  The  Census  Bureau 
now  estimates  that  over  750,000  residents  are 
uninsured.  There  are  now  21  states  with  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  population  uninsured. 

Who  are  these  uninsured  people?  Two 
thirds  are  working  people  and  their  families. 
Increasingly,  children  are  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  uninsured .  The  number  of  uninsured 
children  increased  from  90,000  to  160,000  over 
the  last  five  years. 

What  has  caused  this  dramatic  growth 
in  the  number  of  uninsured?  While  there  are 
no  Massachusetts  specific  studies,  national 
studies  attribute  the  rise  in  the  number  of 
insured  to  three  major  causes:  the  decline  in 
real  wages  of  workers,  the  rise  in  health  care 
costs,  and  the  shift  to  a  more  service-based 
economy.  Much  of  what  is  happening  is  that 
employers  are  shifting  the  cost  of  health  care 
onto  their  workers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
the  additional  cost  of  coverage. 

The  group  that  has  been  hardest  hit  by 
the  shift  in  the  economy  is  the  group  that  is 
seeing  the  greatest  rise  in  the  number  of 
uninsured  —  blue  collar  workers.  In  1979, 
about  79  percent  of  college  graduates  were 
insured.  Twelve  years  later  that  number 
decreased  slightly  to  76  percent.  During  the 
same  time,  the  likelihood  of  having  insurance 
for  high  school  drop-outs  went  from  52  percent 
to  36  percent. 

Over  the  next  few  months  the  legisla- 
ture will  be  considering  major  changes  to 
programs  impacting  on  the  uninsured.  Gover- 
nor Weld  has  proposed  a  Medicaid  waiver  that 
would  expand  coverage  for  the  uninsured.  But 
much  of  the  money  would  come  from  the  free 
care  pool,  the  major  safety  net  for  uninsured 
people  in  the  state.  Also,  the  Governor  has 
proposed  repeal  of  the  Universal  Health  Care 
Law  employer  mandate  which  is  due  to  go  into 
effect  in  July.  Representative  John  McDonough, 
chairman  of  the  health  care  committee,  is  propos- 
ing an  alternative  plan  and  a  major  battle  could 
occur  before  the  legislative  session  ends  in 
July. 
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AN  ECONOMIC  PROFILE  OF 
WOMEN  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


by  Randy  Albelda,  Center  for  Women  in 
Politics  and  Public  Policy,  John  W.  McCormack 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  University  of 
Massachusetts  Boston 

This  report  provides  a  profile  of 
women's  current  economic  position  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  examines  the  age,  race,  and 
geographical  distribution  of  women  and  girls 
across  the  state;  family  structure,  income  and 
poverty;  and  women's  labor  force  participation, 
occupational  and  industrial  distribution  in  jobs, 
and  earnings.  When  relevant  1990s  Massachu- 
setts data  is  compared  to  national  data  and  to 
Massachusetts  data  from  the  1970s. 

Highlights  of  this  report  include: 

■  The  majority  of  white  women  live  in 
suburban  areas  while  the  majority  of 
black,  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander,  and 
Latina  women  live  in  central  cities  in 
Massachusetts. 

■  Half  of  all  women  18  years  and 
older  in  Massachusetts  are  not 
married. 

■  In  1970,  married  couples  with 
children  accounted  for  close  to  40 
percent  of  all  households  in  Massa- 
chusetts. By  1990,  they  were  less 
than  25  percent  of  all  households. 

■  The  fastest  growing  household  type 
in  Massachusetts  is  that  of  adults 
who  do  not  live  with  any  other  family 
members.    In  1970,  men  and  women 
who  lived  on  their  own  comprised  22 
percent  of  all  households.  By  1990 
they  were  one-third  of  all  house- 
holds. 

■  In  1970,  90  percent  of  all  Massachu- 
setts families  with  children  were 
married  couples.   That  proportion 
dropped  to  78  percent  in  1990. 


Married  couples  with  children  had 
the  highest  average  family  income 
($61,800)  of  all  household  types  in 
1993.  Single  mother  families  had  the 
lowest  ($16,975). 

Poverty  is  a  women 's  problem  in 
Massachusetts.   Together,  single 
mothers  and  women  over  65  were 
only  12  percent  of  the  adult  popula- 
tion but  were  44  percent  of  all  poor 
adults  in  Massachusetts  in  1993. 

Of  all  poor  persons  in  Massachusetts 
in  1993,  38  percent  were  women  18 
years  and  older  and  38  percent  were 
children  under  the  age  of  18. 

Women's  poverty  is  linked  to  their 
family  status.  In  1993,  53  percent  of 
all  single-mother  families  were  poor 
while  40  percent  of  all  women  65 
years  and  older  who  did  not  live  with 
any  family  members  were  poor. 

Over  60  percent  of  all  women  16 
years  and  older  are  in  the  paid  labor 
market. 

Seventy  percent  of  married  women 
with  children  are  employed.  Sixty- 
one  percent  of  women  with  children 
under  the  age  of  six  are  in  the  labor 
force.  However,  the  majority  of 
mothers  do  not  work  in  year-round, 
full-time  jobs. 

One  out  of  every  four  employed 
women  in  Massachusetts  held  a 
clerical  job  in  1990,  down  from  one 
out  of  every  three  in  1970. 

The  percentage  of  women  in  profes- 
sional and  managerial  jobs  has 
grown  rapidly.  In  1970,  19  percent  of 
all  women  held  managerial  or  profes- 
sional jobs.   By  1990,  33  percent  of 
all  employed  women  did. 

Women  professionals  are  concen- 
trated in  a  small  number  of  occupa- 
tions. In  1990,  close  to  one  half  of 
allp  rofessionally-  emp  loyed  worn  en 
were  nurses,  social  workers,  or 
prekindergarten,  kindergarten,  and 
elementary  school  teachers. 
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In  1990,  68  percent  of  all  employed 
women  and  74  percent  of  all  em- 
ployed men  in  Massachusetts  were 
wage  or  salary  workers  in  the  for- 
profit,  private  sector.   Thirteen 
percent  of  all  employed  women  and  7 
percent  of  all  employed  men  were  in 
the  non-profit  private  sector.    Women 
were  more  likely  to  be  employed  by 
federal,  state  or  local  governments 
than  men,  but  less  likely  to  be  self- 
employed. 

At  $18,000  a  year,  women's  median 
earnings  were  72  percent  of  men's 
median  earnings  in  Massachusetts  in 
1993.    Nationally  in  1993,  women's 
median  earnings  were  $14,000, 
which  was  62  percent  of  men's 
median  earnings. 

Women's  median  earnings  are  less 
than  men's  even  after  adjusting  for 
hours  and  weeks  worked,  education, 
and  age. 

White  women's  median  earnings  are 
higher  than  black,  Asian  or  Pacific 
Islander,  or  Latina  women 's  median 
earnings,  even  though  black  and 
Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  women 
worked  more  hours,  on  average,  than 
white  women. 


Women's  economic  activities,  both  in 
the  home  and  in  the  workplace  are  still  quite 
different  from  men's.  Women  provide  more 
unpaid  labor  at  home  than  men,  earn  less  from 
paid  employment,  and  work  in  different  jobs. 
The  data  presented  here  is  intended  to  inform 
and  facilitate  discussion  concerning  our 
economic  future. 


A  copy  of  this  report  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  McCormack  at  (617)  287-5550. 


Women  across  the  Commonwealth 
have  experienced  tremendous  changes  in  their 
lives  over  the  last  two  decades  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  the  economy  and  family  structure. 
For  women,  the  changes  provide  new  opportu- 
nities, but  they  also  exacerbate  or  even  create 
new  tensions  between  family  and  work  life. 
One  set  of  changes  involves  the  relatively  rapid 
restructuring  of  the  Massachusetts  economy 
away  from  manufacturing  toward  a  more 
service-oriented  economy  operating  under 
increased  globalization  opportunities  and 
pressures.  The  other  set  of  changes  concerns 
the  steady  increase  of  women  into  the  paid 
labor  market  and  the  varied  composition  of 
families  and  households. 
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An  Economic  Profile  of  Women  in  Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS  CAUCUS  OF  WOMEN  LEGISLATORS 


ROOM  48,  STATE  HOUSE 

BOSTON,  MA  02133-1054 

TELEPHONE  (61  7)  722-2266 


Women  have  been  actively  involved  in  politics  and  social  movements  throughout 
Massachusetts  history,  but  did  not  play  a  visible  role  in  political  leadership  until  women 
won  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office.  In  1923,  the  first  two  women  were  elected  to  the 
state  legislature  and  their  numbers  have  steadily  increased  since  then. 

In  April  of  1975,  fourteen  women  in  the  House  of  Representatives  founded  the 
Massachusetts  Caucus  of  Women  Legislators,  a  bipartisan  group.  One  early  goal  of  the 
Caucus  was  to  secure  passage  of  the  state  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  but  the  members  were 
also  interested  in  promoting  a  sense  of  camaraderie  and  support  for  each  other. 

Over  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Caucus  has  worked  to  improve  the  economic,  social  and 
political  status  of  women  in  the  Commonwealth  through  legislation  and  the  advocacy  of 
issues  that  affect  women  and  children.  Members  of  the  Caucus  have  worked  together  on 
such  broad  topics  as  women's  human  rights,  enhancing  the  economic  independence  of 
women,  encouraging  and  fostering  women  in  all  levels  of  government,  providing 
communication  services  for  women's  organizations  and  legislators  regarding  women's 
issues  and  the  process  of  public  policy  decision-making.  These  efforts  have  resulted  in  a 
wide  range  of  legislative  and  educational  initiatives. 

In  addition,  the  Caucus  has  a  number  of  permanent  task  forces  that  focus  on  specific  issues 
such  as:  Massachusetts  budget  priorities,  welfare,  domestic  violence,  women  in  the 
criminal  justice  system,  women  in  poverty,  women's  health  issues,  women  and  the 
economy,  and  teen  pregnancy.  For  example,  the  Caucus  has  played  a  lead  role  in  filing 
and  supporting  legislation  which  has  resulted  in  significant  changes  in  the  laws  protecting 
battered  women  and  their  children. 

Over  the  years,  the  Caucus  of  Women  Legislators  has  developed  into  a  respected 
organization  which  has  given  its  members  a  more  powerful  and  coherent  platform  from 
which  to  express  their  commitment  to  strengthening  the  position  of  all  women. 
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The 

John  W.  McCormack 
Institute  of 
Public  Affairs 


CENTER  FOR  WOMEN  IN  POLITICS  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 

JOHN  W.  McCORMACK  INSTITUTE  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  BOSTON 


Elizabeth  A.  Sherman,  Ph.D.,  Director 


(617)  287-5563 


The  Center  for  Women  in  Politics  and  Public  Policy  was  established  as  a  unit 
of  the  McCormack  Institute  in  1994  to  engage  in  educational  programs,  research 
initiatives  and  public  service  projects  of  relevance  to  women  from  diverse  cultural  and 
economic  backgrounds  and  to  promote  women's  leadership  in  the  public  arena.  The 
Center  conducts  studies  and  holds  policy  forums  aimed  at  expanding  the  body  of 
knowledge  and  information  on  the  status  and  political  progress  of  women  in 
Massachusetts.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Center  is  its  graduate  education  program  which 
combines  policy-related  courses  with  public  sector  internship  opportunities. 

Programs  and  activities  of  the  Center  include: 

*  The  Program  for  Women  in  Politics  and  Government.   A  one-year, 
graduate  certificate  program  formerly  at  Boston  College  offering  a  combination  of 
intensive  academic  study  in  public  policy  with  a  professional  internship  experience  in 
the  public  or  non-profit  sector.  The  Guest  Lecture  Series  includes  public  officials, 
policy  analysts,  academics,  journalists  and  community  leaders.  Now  in  its  23rd  year, 
the  program  serves  as  a  valuable  transition  for  students  interested  in  governmental 
careers  or  in  subsequent  graduate  study  in  law  or  public  policy. 
Contact:  Jain  Ruvidich-Higgins,  (617)  287-6785. 


*  The  Betty  Taymor  Fund  for  the  Education  of  Women  in  Politics  and 
Government.  A  non-profit  corporation  established  in  1992  and  named  for  the 
program's  founder  and  director  of  two  decades,  the  Fund  provides  scholarship  awards 
to  promising  applicants  with  financial  need.  The  generosity  of  friends  and  alumnae  of 
the  Program  has  enabled  the  Fund  to  increase  its  endowment  through  annual  fund- 
raising  appeals  and  events  highlighting  prominent  Massachusetts  women  in  politics. 


University 


of  Massachusetts 


Boston 


*  The  Network  for  Women  in  Politics  and  Government.    Founded  in  1979, 
the  Network  brings  together  women  from  diverse  backgrounds  to  facilitate  networking 
and  advance  the  leadership  role  of  women  in  public  life.  The  Network  produces  six 
public  forums  each  year  featuring  elected  officials,  community  activists,  educators, 
journalists  and  policy  analysts.  The  Woman  of  the  Year  dinner  celebration,  held 
annually,  honors  a  woman  of  outstanding  achievement  and  also  recognizes  up-and- 
coming  young  women  in  politics  and  government . 
Contact:  Janine  Getek  (617)  287-5562. 


100 
Morrissey  Blvd. 

Boston 

Massachusetts 
02125-3393 

TEL.: 

617-287-5550 

FAX: 

6  1  7.287-5544 
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*  Research  and  Data  Collection  includes  An  Economic  Profile  of  Women  in 
Massachusetts  by  Economics  Professor  Randy  Albelda  which  provides  extensive 
research  on  the  major  changes  in  women's  lives  over  the  past  two  decades  with 
comparisons  to  national  trends.  Publications  in  progress  include  a  study  of  "Latino 
Women  in  Massachusetts  Politics"  by  Carol  Hardy-Fanta,  Ph.D.  and  "Opportunities 
and  Dilemmas  for  Women  Elected  Officials"  by  Elizabeth  A.  Sherman,  Ph.D.  (Center 
Director)  with  Carol  Cardozo  and  Susan  Rohrbach. 
Contact:  Carol  Cardozo  (617)  287-5530. 


About  the  Editors 


About  the  Editors 


Randy  A /be Ida  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts Boston.  She  is  also  a  visiting  fellow 
at  the  McCormack  Institute's  Center  for 
Women  in  Politics  and  Public  Policy  and 
teaches  in  the  Public  Policy  Ph.D.  program 
and  the  Master  of  Science  in  Public  Affairs 
program.  Albelda  has  written  and  researched 
extensively  on  women's  wages,  family  in- 
come, single-mother  poverty,  and  state  and 
local  finance.  She  is  the  co-author  of  The  War 
on  the  Poor:  A  Defense  Manual  (The  New 
Press,  1996)  and  the  forthcoming  Glass 
Ceilings  and  Bottomless  Pits:  Women,  Poverty 
and  Welfare  (South  End  Press). 


Phyllis  Freeman    is  an  attorney  and 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts Boston,  where  she  teaches  in  the 
Public  Policy  Ph.D.  program.  She  is  also  a 
senior  fellow  at  the  McCormack  Institute. 
Freeman  has  written  widely  on  health  issues, 
including  the  impact  of  globalization  on  health 
systems  in  North  America,  AIDS,  immuniza- 
tion in  the  U.S.,  and  biotechnology. 


Diane  D'Arrigo  coordinated  this  family 
planning  conference.  She  is  the  former 
director  of  community  relations  and  develop- 
ment at  the  McCormack  Institute's  Center  for 
Women  in  Politics  and  Public  Policy.  She  is 
currently  the  assistant  dean  at  the  Graduate 
College  of  Education,  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts Boston. 
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Schedule  of  Events 

November  30,  1995 

Collision  Course? 

Massachusetts  Families  and  the  Economy  at  the  Crossroads 

8:30  am  -  9:20  am         Conference  Registration 

9:20  am  -  9:30  am         Welcoming  Remarks 

Representative  Anne  M.  Paulsen,  Moderator 

Sherry  H.  Penney,  President,  University  of  Massachusetts 

9:30  am  -  9:45  am         Opening  Remarks 

Representative  Richard  Yoke,  Majority  Leader,  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives 

9:45  am  -  10:05  am       The  Massachusetts  Economy 

Katharine  Bradbury,  Vice  President  and  Economist,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 

10:05  am  -  10:25  am     The  Massachusetts  Family 

Bradley  K.  Googins,  Director,  Center  on  Work  &  Family,  Boston  University 

10:25  am  -  10:45  am     The  Family  Scorecard  —  Evaluating  Our  Public  Policies 

Representative  Ellen  Story,  Presenter 

10:45  am  -  Noon  Town  Meeting 

Dr.  Joan  Wallace-Benjamin, Moderator 

President  and  CEO,  Urban  League  of  Eastern  Massachusetts 

Noon  - 1 :00  pm  Lunch  and  Remarks 

Elizabeth  A.  Sherman,  Director  of  the  McCormack  Institute's  Center  for 
Women  in  Politics  and  Public  Policy,  University  of  Massachusetts  Boston 
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Schedule  of  Conference  Events 


1:00  pm-  2:30  pm        Policy  Discussions 


1.  Family  Leave 
Moderator: 
Reporter: 
Presenters: 


Representative  Pam  Resor 

Representative  Barbara  Gardner 

Ann  Andreosatos,  Director  of  Work/Family  Programs  and  Benefit  Services, 

Fidelity  Investments 

Anya  Bernstein,  Ph.D.  Candidate,  Government  Department, 

Harvard  University 

Marilyn  Fuller,  Diversity  &  Employee  Relations  Manager,  Texas  Instruments 

Tiffany  Manuel,  Ph.D.  Candidate,  Public  Policy  Program, 

University  of  Massachusetts  Boston 

Melissa  Morbeck,  Manager  of  Employee  Benefits  and 

Compensation,  Hill,  Holiday,  Connors,  Cosmopulos  Advertising 


2.  Child  Care 

Moderator: 

Reporter: 

Presenters: 


Representative  Charlotte  Golar  Richie 
Representative  Carol  Cleven 

Debra  Baldwin,  National  Account  Manager,  Work/Family  Directions 
Eileen  Bisson,  Preschool  Director,  Log  School,  Federated 
Dorchester  Neighborhood  Houses 
Deborah  Gray,  Parent 

Bonnie  Hannibal,  Director,  School  Readiness  Project, 
Success  By  6,  United  Way  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Kathy  Hazzard,  Manager,  Work/Family  Programs,  John  Hancock 
Financial  Services 
Jen  Murphy,  Staff,  Human  Services  &  Elderly  Affairs  Committee 
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3.  Wages/Income  Issues 

Moderator:        Representative  Pat  Jehlen 

Reporter:  Representative  Kay  Khan 

Presenters:        Randy  Albelda,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  University 
of  Massachusetts  Boston 

Rebecca  Johnson,  Lead  Organizer,  Cooperative  Economics  for  Women 
Peter  Larkin,  Representative,  Member  of  Commerce  &  Labor  Committee 
Mary  Lassen,  Executive  Director,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
Tracy  Wadsworth,  Executive  Director,  Massachusetts 
Caucus  of  Women  Legislators 


4.  Pensions/Benefits 
Moderator: 
Reporter: 
Presenters: 


Representative  Barbara  Hyland 

Representative  Carol  Donovan 

Ellen  A.  Bruce,  Director  of  Public  Policy,  Gerontology  Institute,  University 

of  Massachusetts  Boston 

Susan  G.  Davis,  Manager  of  Retirement  and  Savings  Plans,  Blue  Cross 

and  Blue  Shield  of  Massachusetts 

Robert  Restuccia,  Executive  Director,  Health  Care  for  All 


2:30  pm  -  3:00  pm 
Moderators: 


Reactions/Next  Steps 
Representative  Barbara  Hyland 
Representative  Anne  M.  Paulsen 
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